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INTRODiJCTrOK 


In ever}* age that Jias madti certain approaches t<> 
civilisation tliere will exist a class of men w]ioS(‘, 
natural susceptibilities and talents arc considerably' 
in advance of their fellows. The susce])tibility to 
impressioiij whether from Within or without, may 
be a gift of nature ; the talent’, or, m o^ier WCrds, 
the power of irnproviyg that gift and ot^ imparting 
its results to others, may be partly iiatiy^il and 
partly acquired, citlicr by mere ])ractice or by pr(‘- 
vious study. In either case, success must be in 
some degree the fruit of reflection, — of analysis ot' 
the objects which til e mind has compassed, and whicli 
the will seeks to retain or to peiqietiiate, — of frequent 
careful reconsideration to prove to its own satisfac- 
tion by repeated trial the truth of its conceptions. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Such mental exerc^e caniio^ but elevate the man 
who schools his faculties to its discipline, and no 
matter in what early or ^simple state of society he 
may be placed, will raiselhim to a higher rank of 
culture and intellectual adfancement than that of 
the majority of hi^Slow-mcn. 

. T^liejasual sub^lS of archaic or early Art con- 
spire with these circumstances to fix the position of 
tlie Artist. Heroic art, historical monuments, reli- 
gious rites, — all demand liis aid : he is of’fteccssity 
connected with all that a simple and earnest people 
liold most sacred and most dear. Hence tlie severe 
character of very early Art. 

But this exercise of* the inventive and imitative 
])ow5i'S^( 5' ijian, tinctured as it may have been witli 
suj)erstitio& and many otlieii ^laiactcristics wliicli 
later cultivation and a finer perception of the beau- 
tiful and tlie correct have rejected, could not go on 
very long without awakening in the workman, — 
the term is not derogatory, — a stronger love for his 
work, and a deeper insight into the principles by 
which he must be guided in bringing it, by slow 
steps perhaps, nearer and nearer to his idea of per- 
fection. For in true genius the idea will ever b_ 
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beforcliand with the work. in its higl^ sense, 
is the idea united with the ex^ution : high Art, in 
tliat high sense, is the idefl guided by Genius liap- 
pily united with Execuijon directed by Skill. 

Now, to bring this u«ion of qualifications to bear 
its full fruit, genius must siibn^t to the disci;^linc 
of instruction, and cxecuti^5iii^fo»^ic toil of praStice, 
And all this cannot be done without severe labour 
of mind and body ; but the result is a great Artist, 
— in a.^"ord, a great nnfn. Then, arrived at the 
higher walks of his career, the earnest labourer in ' 
his vocation, sudd(‘nly awakened to the full majes- 
ty, the true nobility of Art, in its misSon of convey- 
ing to the senses and to the mind the symmetries 
of form, the impressions of poetry, the bfc^l^es of 
nature, presses om>*ard in the study which now for 
the first time is o])ened to him. He Contemplates 
Art for its own sake, discovers new principles, dives 
into the mysteries of science, and begins to perceive 
that even on lesthetic grounds he must dip far be- 
neath the surface in order to understand not only 
how, but why, he p!eas(*s others in hjs works, even 
when he may not please himself how he may 
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somctiijies fail to jj^case others even when he liini- 
self is satisfied. 

In these investigatiofis the deepest powers of' 
tlioughf must he brought ifito play : the mind niiist 
be tutored ere it can proj)€rly compose or invent. 
SimJjle works of afl'niay be produced onccj or sel- 
domj by a stroke,<of^j?ktive genius ; but the un- 
taught genius is frequently unable to reproduce its 
own work. * But with the faculties of mind well 
taught j and the skilful /land well practi£K*d, th(‘ 
accomplished Artist will not only invent and coni- 
biiie in infinite variety, but will do something lo 
i'xtend the limits of Art itself. 

These phases of Art present diversity of character 
acc<jr(r‘vg to tlie times and countries, — the nations 
and individuals, — tlie subjects ^uid ideas with wdiicli 
they arc connected. But tJuy always employ the 
finest minds, — the choicest sjnrits of their respective 
eras. 

Are such gifted men, then, to be honoured 
amongst us? Have such men not in every age 
been found w.orthy of all honour? Do not tlie 
names of Apelles, Phidias, Raphael, M. Angelo, 
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Bramante, Wren, and many others, Attest In 

old times : but are they now so honoured, especially 
in England ? The ^^uestion ij/ not new, ahd has 
been answered, Yes, and No. 

Art is great, intrinsically great. It may advance 
from rude beginnings, — develop itself fi'om simple 
germs, — improve in its scope and in its details, — 
may become stationary, retrograde, degenerate,^and 
recover itself again. 

Art is a life, not of ore man but of generations : 
it is a history of mind and men. But one man can 
embrace* in liis career but a small portion of tlic 
long progress of art. Every artist must begin, and 
it is long before he can reach even the outskirts iTt' 
higli art. Can the patronage, the lionour which is 
willingly and deservedly bestowed on tlie jjrofcssion 
and the highest names in it, be indiscrin'^nately 
lavished on the workiiig majority ere they have at- 
tained the eminence of fame ? It is impossible : 
general patronage is all the majority can look to 
until the celebrity of some work raises the name of 
its author to public notoriety. Now, this working 
part of his career is of necessity the greater part oi' 
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the life of th^ \rtist, — and if lie m(‘,cts due honour 

c 

in the latter half of his career, it is unrcasonahle to 
coinplitln of ncglecl^in the foiT.ier portion when the 
])innaclcs of fame were occu])icd by an older race. 
It may he dislieartening, hut it is not cruel : it 

d ^ 

can hai’dly he ordered otiicrvvisc. The man w}i(» 
sliows most mental coiirage^n ])crscvering through 
long)’’ears of severe trainijig, and whose strong heart 
liraves^the suffering of disappointment and delay, 
lias already jirovcd that force of mind which is the 
Jiighcst moral (jualification of an accomplished 
Artist. 


‘ The Author lias heen induced to make these oh- 

K, 

servations in favour of a class whose talents and at- 

tainments entitle them to a degree of social distinc- 

tion i^^whicli tlicy have not as yet been admitted 

in some of tlie most liberal countries of Europt‘. 
© 

Sympathizing deeply with their feelings, honouring 
their spirit of independence, and admiring their 
abilities ; — persuaded, moreover, of their high vo- 
cation towards the good of mankind, by the power 
which art confers on its gifted votaries of calling 
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Ibrtli tlic noblest inspirations wlii^i human na- 
ture is capable ; — slie offers her convietions'^.o.the 
reader witli the ]io]>e^that the^^niay be eon^^idered 
as not witliout weif2^ht, even thon”'li recommended 
throui^li tlie medium of a 'Jl ork of tiction. 

( ntvt n Mill, Uydo Carl 
Mav isr>4- 
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CIIAPTEK I. 


Oh hi vilo oliosc, ot ahjoptr; quo riiominc! s’il ne sVUcvc nu-flofssus 
de rJiuiuaiiitd.— Montakine. 

That mail of /2;eiilii‘< who thinks lie can tamper with his fjJoriou*’ 
^nfls, anil ior a season indulge in social excesses, stoox) iVom his liigh 
calling to the dregs of earth, abandon h;niselfto the stream of common 
lifo, and trust to his native powers to bring him up again > believe 
it, iie iiiays a desjierate game ! — one that in nearly niii/idy-ii^.i’e cases 
out of a hundred is fatal. — Mrs iIami’son. 


LET'rER FROM FRANCIS LOCKWOOD TO AMBROSE 
ARNOLD THE SCULPTOR. 

You asked me, dtiring our late cojiversation, what 
was the reason of my sudden silence, and of the 
gravity of my manner after the eheerful intercourse 
of the happy evening which we spent together lately. 
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\mbrose the sculptor : 


I was .unable to ai;;swcr, and^I left you dissatisfied 
with myself at my want of readiness to reply to my 
benefactor. Yes, my reVcrcd teacher, yon, to whom 
I owe 'all the insight I have yet gained into the 
recesses of Art, you have ki right to question me ; 
and it is my duty ‘to answer you freely. 

You will remeinb^i^chat the tenour of our conver- 
sation bad been directed to the philosophy of Art, 
and that you had enlarged in a manner peculiar to 
yourself, and dclight|ul tij me your attached scholar, 
iqion the unknown, the unr(‘gistered fc'clings of the 
Artist, in inventing and carrying on to ])crfeciion 
any work -vvoithy of a man of genius. It was, ytm 
said, but a tiling of the.power of the mind that came 
to 1 h exhibited before the public, in the shape, of 
any given* work of Art in anj ot its branchv's ,* it 
was sad to •think hoAV the deep thought, the weary 
study, the. frequent change and correction nf ideas, 
which r(‘sult in this or that [>icture or statue, are 
lost with regard to even those wdio take a true de- 
light in Art’s productions. How doubly lost, then, 
to the vast, unreflecting multitude, wdio, charmed 
with the execution, dream not of the labour, or of 
the conflict of spirit and necessity, wdiich the Artist 
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is doomed to undergo in wor^g for tlicii; super- 
ficial pleasure. 

My unexplained sadness arose from the rcflectioiij 
that all these struggles of the mind, which give the 
real value of his dcaresf lahours to the Artist, should 
he lost to future schools; and in particular, that your 
own experience of what may^1jc*called the rnorSd or 
inner soul of our profession should not he ])ut on 
record for admirers, for such there will be, of your 
genius, ’yet unborn. In* a word, that you would 
perniit l^Vancls Jiockwood, the humblest of your ' 
])U])ils, to write, for the benefit of posterity, all be 
has treasured up of your conversatu)ns, eiiriehcd 
with as inuedi as you would kindly impart to him 
of the history of your life and of your pwl^xsloual 
(‘arecr. lie knows *the boldness of lxis*i’erpiest, as 
well as the arduous nature of the task*; he solicits 
it with reverence, he will execute It with affection : 
fearing that were the life of one so celebrated to be 
undertaken by a less devoted pen, it would fail of 
meeting with that full justice wJiicli the heart of a 
grateful scholar can alone supply. 


F. L. 
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ANSWER FROM AMBROSE ARNOLD TO FRANCIS 
LOCKW^OOD. 

It is witli no common feelings tliatl reply, my dear 
pupil, to your kind and affectionate letter. You 
have touched with Kfndcrness and delicacy on a 
topic which is usually one of the most irritating to 
those who have, like me, long passed the prime of 
life, and who see, with the sad infinuity of human 
natiu’c, the incvitahle goal to which they are ap- 
proaching. I have long tried to master all such 
weakness, and'^hajre myself prepared a full narrative 
of the events of my chec[uered life, to which I have 
added, heie and there the remarks which naturally 
arise from my experience of gOc.d and evil, of for- 
tune and misfortune, in the lahorious career which 
I have followed. 

You have full permission from me to make what 
use you think proper of the MB. which I send en- 
closed ; and I think that in intrusting this hitherto 
secret autobiography to the 1 lands of my most at- 
tached and most promising scholar, I am consulting 
at once the interest of my own credit and reputation 
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as an Artist, and the reasonahle^ishes of one^whom, 
at my age, I scruple not to call my last and mos t 
faithful friend. The difficult art of biography, how- 
ever, is new to you ; and 'I request you to reiftember, 
in the little you may ^ave of your own to add to 
the materials with which I now*furnish you, that I 
have a strong objection to tlRi^ flatteries and nfinu- 
tiae of all sorts, with their insignificant and* trifling 
details, so constantly found in the lives now daily 
publish^® ; and that I b(^ you to do no more than 
fill up the outline I have drawn. I have had many 
and deep afflictions, wherein I have found the love 
and study of Art the most obvious coifsolation ; high 
in itself and glorious, but still more glorious in that 
it opens to its votaries still higher views ^f^C lories 
beyond our reach. 

When the heart of man is sore, wheA his pride is 
humbled, when promises prove deceitful, and friend- 
ship treacherous, then come the sootliing handmaids 
of Art and Science to elevate the suffering mind : 
then the soul soars high above the reach of detrac- 
tion, and by the exaltation of the intellectual facul- 
ties which God has granted her, seizes a faint glimpse 
of that perfection at which she aims — feebly, per- 
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haps, hut not in ^in. This^ my son, is the true 
spirit of Art ; this is the happiness of the Artist.... 


A. A. 


manuscript oy. Arnold. 

It is with small fgeliKgs of satisfaction that I en- 
deavour to retrace the events of my earliest days, 
which were to me indeed days of little else hut pri- 
vation and sorrow. My first recollections dwell on 
the image of a mother — a kind, heautcous, sweet- 
tempered, loving mother, whose shade stands out 
in strong relief from the crowd of inferior heings hy 
which she was surround/^d. And then, my father. . . 
the little I remember of him and of his associates 
is so dark, *60 forbidding, that do not willingly 
allow my tlfoughts to rest oh the few particulars 
which the lapse of years has suffered to remain im- 
printed on my memory. 

In my youth, our existence was so precarious, and 
my mother, on whom all domestic cares were left 
to press with double weight from the absence of 
sympathy where she might most have looked for 
it, was so taken up with providing for our wants, 
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that I went through the most p^cious years of life 
without anything that could l&e called education. 
Now, when I look hack to«those dark days, I mar- 
vel Ithat I contrived to ipick up the little instruc- 
tion that I did in a stat^ of alternate profusion and 
penury. For when money cam^ in, there was pro- 
fusion, extravagance so exc^s«ive^ that sums wJ^ich, 
well invested, migitt have made a decent pi*ovision 
for us, were squandered immediately nn reckless 
prodigality, to he speedily followed hy a recurrence 
of absolute want. The periods of distress, alas, 
were far more frequent and more lasting than those 
of affluence, if such it could he calVid in our un- 
steady circumstances. , 

Of all the painful feelings which the Retrospect 
of those melancholy days brings hack tQ my heart, 
the necessity, the absolute necessity, in candour and 
in truth, of casting blame, deep blame, on the con- 
duct of a parent, is the most agonizing. At my 
present age, knowing, as a man should do, his own 
character, I feel that had my father been such as 
some parents are — such, in a word, as my mother 
deserved to meet with in a partner, I could have 
loved with the most devoted affection, I could have 
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sacrificed my life^for such a parent. My heart 
yearns for tlie power of bestowing upon bis remem- 
brance the strong and skiccrc tribute of affection of 
which d feel that it is capable : it sinks into* the 
lowest depths of humiliation, when T reflect that 
such affection is not due to the memory of him 
wh(\m I ouglit to r^sjiKict before all other men. This 
I was ‘early sensitive enough to discover, and I 
brooded over the thought witli grief and shame. 
But when I saw my motlicr, wliose iifi^agc was 
lieavcn to me, her only child, suffering under the 
rude maltreatment of her and my natural protector, 
— left to ncgloct, perhaps the least of her evils, and 
even to destitution, by him — my patience could 
bear it n(\ longer, and I frequently fled the house 
for hours tg weep alone, and exiiaust in silence and 
in solitude the passion that wbuld iiot be controlled. 
In his joyous, or, more properly spcakiiig, his riot- 
ous moods, my father would be fond of me ; he 
would load me with caresses, and, had that long 
continued, would have spoiled me, considering what 
his habits were. He would teach me the rudiments 
of the art in which he excelled : he would sit xbr 
hours with pleasure to see me attempt to model the 
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plastic clay, or copy some boldfdesign of liis own 
in chalk upon tlie wall. My mother would look on 
in pleased, but fearful silAice, ever delighted with 
the smallest symptom of returning love on his part 
exhibited to me or to% herself. Yet the slightest 
interruption of these better m^ods, whether from 
the calls of his idle associiteS, •or the temptairions 
of pleasure, would put an end to the good sb spar- 
ingly begun. Grim want alone would* make him 
work, aiTd then, as I was»usually called in to give 
the slight manual jrssistance in my power, I con- 
trived to learn as it were by fits and starts some 
further principles of his art, which tit leisure mo- 
ments, and during my fatJier’s too frequent and 
long absences from his studio, I practised alone 
with portions of hi3 refuse materials. I could see 
that this steadiness inoccupation gave the greatest 
pleasure to my poor mother which she was capable 
of enjoying. She encouraged me in my work, both 
as a means of forming my character to earnest la- 
bour, which there was no need to tell me must be 
my portion through life, and as a chance of my 
becoming sufficiently capable in a short time to 
add something by my own industry to the scanty 
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resources of tlie family. Dear, anxious, partial 
mother ! little did she know the long study, the 
severe practice, that are rcecessary for even a second- 
rate proficiency in Sculpture. The more progress I 
made, the more I became convinced that, altliough 
I might ultimately*succeed, years must be spent in 
toiliiag up the liilb-of cnanual dexterity, ere I could 
venturd to give the reins to any freedom of imagina- 
tion or of composition which T might haply possess. 

I attended a drawing-class by no mcavs of the 

first order, but where I learnt something from the 

occasional visits of an artist who had once been my 
( 

father’s friend) and who kindly paid particular at- 
tention to me. At least after I had once begun, I 
never lo.^t ground in my practice, and by degrees 
I advanced sufficiently in drawing to astonish my 
father by some specimens bf my progress which 
accidentally fell under his eye. But it \vas too 
late ; a few years earlier, and he would have been 
proud of me, and would have done something to- 
wards bringing my infant talent to perfection. Now, 
however, the capability was past : he no longer 
worked steadily himself, and he was daily plung- 
ing himself and us more and more deeply in debt 
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and destitution. We left one hurjable lodging after 
another, the present always more humble than the 
last, till finally illness and misery, in their most 
awfu! shape, beset our squalid abode. My mother 
was pining away with gwef, while I had but a bare 
nourishment. 

It is painful to me to d\|eil*upon this perioi (d‘ 
my life. I will pass over it as briefly asT^ can, 
though one dreadful scene remains so sti’ongly en- 
graven oif iny memory tlfat 1 feci consti’ained to 
mention it to you. • One evening I was sitting as 
usual with my mother in the loggia of our small 
house, which, as is commonly the case in Italy, 
looked out upon a garden not belonging to us, but 
by which we profited in the delicious plumes of 
its jessamines and f)range-trees, and in the cool 
breeze agitated by its 'murmuring fouiftain. Oh, 
those happy moments ! too short for motherly affec- 
tion, but long enough to give me a fixed love for 
all that is morally beautiful in woman, together 
with the persuasion that such alone should be the 
beauty that inspires the Sculptor’s art. Judge, 
then, of my disagreeable surprise, when, as I was 
listening wdth love to the simple tales with which 
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she would ever aiuuse and instruct me — feeling as 

* t 

I did already, even at my young age, the soft in- 
fluence of that virtue tvhich it was her constant 
endeavour to instil into me — I heard the voice of 
ray father calling to me : 

Ambrogino — boy, where are you ? Come down ! 
come to your work,*ai!nd learn ! Why sit you there, 
moping over saintly books ? Come to the studio, 
and learn to be a man ! Show your genius, ragazzo ! 
and leave all the stuff j our mother teaches you to 
priests and fools ! ” 

Sudden as the interruption was — for I knew not 
that my father was in the house — I yet knew the 
sharp tones of that v^ice too well to dare to dis- 
obey : besides, I did not dislike the labour of the 
studio, when my father was^ifi a humour to impart 
to me the knowledge of bis art. I hoped, too, by 
pleasing him with my proficiency, to draw off his 
attention from my poor mother, who always suffered, 
directly or indirectly, when her husband was ex- 
cited. I immediately repaired to his presence. My 
mother, moved perhaps by some misgivings, fol- 
lowed me, and we reached the door together. We 
opened it, and passed the threshold at the same 
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moment. My father was sittin]^ in a careless atti- 
tude, and apparently in rather a bad temper, before 
his unfinished group in ctay of Hylas and the 
Nymphs, which was placed, half-fashioned into 
shape, upon a pedestal baforc him. lie had the in- 
strument used for moulding in %is hand, and 'in 
wayward mood was dashing j|.ittTe#bits of clay ab^ut 
the room. On a raised platform on his left*hand, 
was placed in a recumbent position, her pose for 
one of tlii? nymphs, a wormin whose bold and fear- 
less air would at anytime liave terrified me, natur- 
ally timid and broken by ill-trcatmcnt as I was,^ 
but whose loose and scanty dress, or rrifcher undress, 
showed plainly that she waa there in the capacity 
of what is called in artist’s phrase, t^^. living 
model.” 

My mother, indignant at seeing the ct)mpany to 
which my father would have introduced me, and 
knowing moreover the woman at first sight to be 
one notorious for profligacy even among the de- 
graded class to which she belonged, drew back in 
unutterable disgust. Whether she said anything or 
not to irritate her unhappy husband, I never knew ; 
but as she pulled me forcibly backward through the 
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door, my father »I:arted forward and seized me vio- 
lently by the shoulder. I fell, fell at the feet of 
that horrid woman, w'iiose diabolical laugh long 
sounded in my ears as the cry of an evil spirit. 

Hai tu dunque i)aura ddi nudoy poverettOj’^ cried 
thfi repulsive creS,ture — for repulsive she seemed 
to *^ne, young asid ^pndsome though she was — 
as half-rising from her recumbent attitude, and 
without tlie slightest attempt at any arrangement 
of her thin drripery, slfc made a movement as if 
to approach me ] when my mdther, goaded almost 
to frenzy, and gaining the courage that virtue in- 
sulted feels ill the presence of vice, stepped forward 
and dragged me by main force into her apartmemt. 
My fatlaS^’s rage was ungovernable — the last thing 
T saw was his arm uplifted/ 1 knew not against 
Avhom, — bftt luckily it only fell, though with Her- 
culean force, upon the half-shaped mass before him. 
Whether he inciant to wreak his vengeance on the 
inanimate clay or not, may be doubtful, but having 
given the first blow, he now flew at it with re- 
doubled violence, and soon reduced the lifeless 
mass, which was to have brought a large sum to 
liis family, into a hundred fragments. 
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Work was at an end. I sooniafter heard him go 
out, followed hy his worthless companion, and tlie 
sequel did but too well shoV into what society he 
must subsequently have fallen. My mother,’ in the 
dcej)cst grief, clasped tag to her bosom, called me 
her dearest, her beloved, her virfhous child, invoked 
heaven’s blessings on my hoad,* with prayer tint 1 
at least might be strcngthcimd to shun evil company 
and to follow in the ways of peace. Albeit not un- 
used to sAch trying scenes?, in which her own trust 
in Cod and consciousness of pure and moral con- 
duct alone siqqx)rtcd her, she was now fairly worn 
out : she sank into a stupor, which was but a relief 
to nature. 

J cannot recall those moments withoi^a feeling 
of burning shame— but even that came ito an end. 
My anxi(jty about my mother occupied nie all night, 
and I Avatched the bright stars sink into early dawn 
with the sad prospect of passing another day, and 
perhaps many days, like the last. Suddenly, as I 
sat by my mother’s couch, I was roused by a loud 
and. fearful knocking at the door. The sun had 
not risen ; my father had often returned home 
equally late : again louder knocks and cries. Our 
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servant ran in .and(;::ricd, Signora^ ecco gli shim! ” 
and in a few minutes some men in official costume 
had entered tlic lower apartment. 3 ran down 
stairs only in time to see the coi-pse of my father 
brought in on a plank, and placed in that studio, 
fraught with such harrowing recollection to me, 
wliG-e .I had last< s^on^.jhim living. I cannot con- 
tinue this dreadful theme. lie had but just breatlied 
his last, having been stabbed in a drunken broil 
among the 1 owcst haunts of the Traste vere. Through 
the long lapse of years, how vivCdly arises the dread 
remembrance of that awful night before my shrink- 
ing soul ! 
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CHAPTEJ^ft. 


The coniTJOsition of works of art, or of science, show? a prevalence 
of the individual factor ; hut the artist and man of science know that 
their most iitfiividuul works are expressions of a’common perception, 
and arc tlicrcdbre infleju.idcait of self. — Bunsen. 


My poor motlierj altlioiigli slie must loj;ig have fore- 
boded some such catastroplie, was completely over- 
wlielrncd by tliis dreadful event. Well j^^arc as I. 
was of the penury of*her resources, I wj^s happily 
mierinse.ious of the dail}^, ]iour1y cares, entailed by 
iiic want of money upon that fond parent. I was 
ignorant that tlie provision for our very sustenance 
oft(‘n de])cnded entirely on iier labours, wliicli were 
carried on and maintained tlirougli hours of bodily 
suffering, studiously concealed from the child of licr 
affection, lest liis education, the prospect of wliich 
weighed as heavily at her heart as the struggle for 
YOL. I, 


c 
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his subsistence, should suffer diminution or neglect. 
Dear, loving mother ! Ah, when I bent over that 
wasted form, tliat pale f*ud care-worn countenance, 
half-stilled in tlie stupor of unconsciousness, my 
distress seemed too great for endurance : I wept, I 
cried aloud, until^roused from the torpor of her 
scni*cs by the voi(V^i^)filjer darling child, she pressed 
me to iier bosom, but spoke not, ever and anon re- 
lapsing info this state of insensibility. So passed 
many — I know. not liowtmany weary hoU’S — until 
the entrance of Brigida, ouy» only attendant, a 
peasant woman from the Abruzzi, who had faith- 
fully served yiy mother for years, and liad nursed 
me from infancy, rouspd me from my grief. She 
told me plain terms that my mother must be left 
to repose, eor she would be unequal to procure all 
that was necessary for the imrial of the dead, or 
even to provide the sustenance of another day for 
the living! llcartstriekcn at these 'words, and at 
my own inability to help or succour her, 1 rushed in 
despair from the house. Young and inexperienced 
as I was, I knew not where to turn ; I bent my 
steps mechanically towards the banks of the Tiber, 
seeking to avoid every face I knew, lest I should 
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be betrayed to repeat the dreac^ fhct of my father’s 
untimely end. I suppose I must have walked fast. 
I found myself at the door T)f our old friend Yitelli. 
I hesitated whether to go in or not, and lihgered 
some time near the enh-ancc. I reflected that of 
all the friends my father had, and In liis prosperity 
tliey Avcrc not few, Vitelli wrjs*tlm«only one of wSom 
my mother entertained a gcK>d opinion. Incfecd he 
had befriended her on more than one occasion ,* and 
my fatlu4 hlmseli‘ cstcciticd his •talent and his 
friendly disposition ^o liighly, that he had accepted 
his generous offer to instruct me in drawing without 
any rcmunc'ratlon until I should 1)1; capable of 
modelling in my father's studio. Yitelli was older 
tlian my lather, and had seen his whole ca^cr. He 
had taken a fancy to*n|e as a child, and had given 
ni(‘. lessons more as a parent than as •a master, 
fldiougli I had never as yet been under the neces- 
sity of asking his advice on any but subjects of art, 

I had full confidence i]x liis good sense and willing- 
ness to serve my mother and myself in any point 
connected witli our future reduced condition in life. 

I entered the archway, and mounted the long, steep, 
stone staircase that led to his apartment. I knew 
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that at this hour lo should find him there, and I had 
no desire, in my then depressed state of mind, to 
encounter the young me?i whom I might expect to 
find working in his studio. 

As soon as the old man l^eard my voice upon the 
threshold, he came but to meet me, and seeing that I 
was- in a state of gfCat , emotion, he took me kindly 
by the hand, and ma’de me sit down with his 
family. 

“ I know,’’ ]i€. said, “ Kiy young friend, '’•the mis- 
fortune that has befallen you— ^he whole city in a 
few hours will be talking of it as the event of the flay, 
and in a few hours more will talk of something else. 
1 well know the distress and real destitution which 
will soon^)rcss on your poor devoted motlier. But 
something must be done. Come, iny boy, with me 
to the Caft5 Greco, we shall meet there some friends 
of your family, and we may possibly find some 
means of rendering you assistance, and of making 
yom: affairs a little easier than they arc likely to be 
for the moment.” . My utterance was nearly choked ; 
1 found it impossible to thank the excellent old man 
for his kindness. Not the least amiable part of his 
character was the wish to save others pain, as well 
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as to do them active service. HW often since that 

time have I met with zealously benevolent men, 

who had not delicacy of^mind to spare the feel- 
• • 
ings of those on whom they were conferring real 

and weighty benefits. * I was above all grateful to 
him for having avoided making me talk on the 
melancholy subject wliicli^brou^it me to his Soor, 
or of answering questions which would have re- 
newed the scene I had left at home. 

But jferhaps the greatest consolation, though a 
silent one, which I*derived from my visit to Vitelli, 
was contained in the deep pity expressed by the 
bright yet now tearful eyes of the Ibvely girl who 
sat by his side. 

Carmen, Vitclli’s only child, the daisKng of her 

father, who loved, or.rather idolized her, and nat- 

• • 

urally thought that everyone must do the same. 
Carmen and I had been playfellows from our child- 
hood. From her I was sure of sympathy : her kind 
heart had often felt for me when smarting undei 
my father’s harshness ; and her visits from time tc 
time had soothed my mother’s anxious hours whci 
left to neglect and solitude. Her beauty, singulai 
and striking in character, inherited from a Spanisl 
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mothei;, had earl^ joiade an impression upon my 
youthful heart. All my little pleasures, all my 
childish confidences, were for her ; whilst the 
warmth of her generous disposition led her to 
encourage tlic trust, which^in the ardour of boy- 
ish ' attachment I was ever ready to bestow upon 
her.*^ But T must no't interrupt the course of my 
narrative. We went tfeen to the Caf(5 Greco, the 
well-known resort of all that Borne contained at 
that time of eminence ifl the arts, and '^here my 
' father had been courted and '^prized, and might 
have kept to its best society, had he only been con- 
tent with it. ‘I sliall never forget the feeling with 
which I entered those rooms. I felt ashamed, de- 
jected, an>J^ even as a culprit, having to beg the 
assistance of men of superior miiids, wlio had known 
us in bettcr^circumstanccs. Here again the ready 
kindness of Vitelli saved me from an otherwise 
inevitable trial of pride and mortification. He made 
me sit down — silently pointed to me while he took 
.aside the most influential members of the society, 
and spared me even the hearing of all that must 
have harrowed my. feelings while he recommended 
my case, as he knew best how to do, to the consid- 
eration of my father’s friends. 
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To finish with this sad chapt^a^ of my history at 
once, I obtained, and willingly was it granted, the 
assistance of the Artists’ Club to procure a decent 
buri^ for my unhappy father. Many of the first 
artists attended it ; and^to the praise of all devoted 
to the liiglier walks of genius, T may say that tliey 
behaved kindly as well as lilfferaHy to tlie haptess 
widow and orphan. 

I need not tell you T returned home to my mo- 
ther witl/an aching lieart.* Vitelli,* at my request, 
accompanied me ; aifd it was well he did so, for 
as I left the Caft^ G reco, a sense of utter humiliatioi^ 
at having been reduced to solicit asifistance, even 
from my father’s brother-artists, almost overcame 
me. But the reflection that, however huAiblc was 
the path T pursued, I, was still doing ifly best to 
alleviate my mother’s distress, and that 1 was there- 
by earning God’s blessing upon my eiforts, sustained 
me through all difficulties. When we arrived at 
our lodging, Vitelli paused once more, as doubting 
whether to enter or not. I persuaded liim, how- 
ever, and after the first burst of emotion was over, 
my mother, by degrees, was induced to talk upon 
her melancholy prospects. To you, my best of 
firiends,” she said, I must own that beyond the 
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little fStock of moveables in this house, we have no- 
thing. You know in general terms that I have 
little or no prospect of help or kindness from my 
own country, and you know also that I have but 
one wish to gratify — to see my Ambrogio properly 
educated for his profession. Even that must be 
detiied him. ^Ye are totally unable to bear the 
unavoidable expenses of an artist’s education.” 
Here my poor mother burst into a fresh agony of 
tears, and I, who knew it was more on hnne than 
on lier own account that sIk^ suftered, wept wdth 
Jier. Vitelli sympathized with her as if she were 
his daughter’: his age and experience gave him 
a right to speak with a certain authority in all 
his recommendations, and he did so now to her 
firmly, y<^ with much kindness of manner. You 
know, my dear signora,” he said, the high rank 
your late husband’s talents had secured for him 
among the professors of his Art. You know also 
the principle of brotherhood that subsists among 
the higher class of Artists. You will not be sur- 
prised to hear that already, this very morning, 
moved at the sight of your poor orphan boy (whom 
I have taken wdth me to the Caf^), they at once 
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subscribed, in accordance witl^ the spirit of their 
fraternity, a sum which will cover your first, most 
urgent, and most trying ^penses. Nay, signora, 
let no false pride interfere to prevent your’aecep- 
tanceof tliis honourable*testimony to departed talent, 
and I may say to the general esteem for your Own 
character. Jt is done ; it mftst be acquiesced ki.” 

My mother’s contending emotions may te con- 
ceived. Unused to depend on charity, yet above 
all desii^us of my futurft welfarej towards which 
she knew her own feaability to contribute, she felt 
the humiliation, and, forced to bow to the trial, she 
accepted it. 

The funeral took place > all was arranged in a 
modest yet decent manner by the kind superinten- 
dence of our friend.* ,I continued my studies with 
him without interruption, and my molher seemed 
to regain composure by seeing me industriously and 
actively employed. Yet care for future subsistence 
would still imperiously force itself upon her mind : 
she knew that erelong her resources must totally 
fail unless some further means were opened to her ; 
and after a long struggle with herself, and yielding 
to a stem fate which exacted the sacrifice of every 
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feeling of dormant^ long dormant pride, she reluc- 
tantly decided upon having recourse to the kind- 
ness — oh, how misplac^ that word ! — of her own 
family. Still she put off the evil day, supporting 
herself and me as sJie hcf^ might by needlework 
and other female 6ccupations, until, as winter ap- 
proached, and our'^ }A)usehold expenses, small as 
they were, unavoidably increased, it became im- 
possible further to delay the step that must ulti- 
mately be taken! At thif=f moment, when lAy mother 
was on the point of writing a? plain, yet broken- 
hearted appeal to tlic feelings of her brother, — ^when 
she had repeatedly taken up her pen with -a resolu- 
tion bordering on despair, and laid it down again 
under a Y^ight of hopeless despondency, she was 
surprised by an unexpected \isit from Lord Moiita- 
cute, an Eitglish nobleman then living at Koine, to 
whose patronage my father had latterly been much 
indebted. She did not, as may be supposed, receive 
many visiters in her present circumstances, — the 
houses of the poor are seldom troubled with them, — 
but of course a former benefactor could not be de- 
nied, especially as he happened also to be one who 
had given the order for the group so recklessly 
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destroyed in the lamentable sctne I previously 
described to you. 

Lord Montacute on enteritig the house had turned 
mech%,nically towards the studio on the ground*floor : 
this of course was closed, but tlie slight noise he 
made, and the delay of a few nflnutes in mounting 
the stairs to our sitting-rocmif gave my mother 
time to collect herself, and* to aj)pear as corilposed 
as she could. Our visiter had already s^me slight 
acquaint aifcc with my mother, and with true kind- 
ness made no Jipology for calling beyond that of 
saying that he was anxious to know that she had 
not suffered in health after all she harj undergone, 
and that he was come to add his testimony to the 
loss the Arts had sustained in my father’s untimely 
death. It was plain Ito^ sec that he had not heard 
all, or that he had good feeling enough tt) prefer a 
seeming ignorance to the circumstantial volubility 
of some of our Italian accpaintances in their visits 
of condolence. 

My mother was somewhat restored to calmness 
by the kindness of his tone and manner, but dreaded 
any allusion to the luckless group, for the destruc- 
tion of which she could not account without a pang 
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which would havg gone to her very soul. Lord 
Montacute, however, relieved her speedily from this 
anxiety by saying, I met your friend Signor 
Vitelli in the Corso, who informed me that tlie fine 
group of Hylas and the- Nymphs, which I had 
ordered from Mr Arnold, had been accidentally 
damaged beyond ^Ih power of remedy. Under any 
circumstances, such was my opinion of his talents, 
that I wduld never have had it finished by any 
other hand than his ; and as fate has decreed that 
such is not to be the case, I feel bound to pay 
the full price of the work that I had purcliased. 
I could not leave Home for England, which I am 
about to do, without the poor satisfaction of telling 
you myself of my determination, as a mark of hom- 
age to departed talent, and Esteem for a lady my 
country wbman.” Having announced his generous 
intentions in a voice which betokened at once a 
resolution not to be refused, and a kind sympathy 
and regard for iny mother as an English lady (to 
which her sinking circumstances had made her 
more than ever sensible), Lord Montacute with- 
drew; not, however, until he had good-naturedly 
shaken me by the hand as an acquaintance formed 
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in my father’s studio, where he^lifiid often noticed 
me before. He hardly heard, but his good heart 
must have felt, my mother’s latitude and thankful- 
ness, fliough, from the excess of her emotions, 'most 
imperfectly expressed. Our prayers were sincerely 
offered to Heaven for that blcs.^ng which will not 
be withheld from him who tiofi»dereth the pf>or 
and needy, who visiteth th# fatherless and widow 
ill affliction. 

This un&xpected succoui* enabled us to go on for 
some time without tlie necessity of taking any im- 
mediate step with regard to my mother’s family.^ 
In my eyes the greatest benefit thaj we derived 
from it was that it raised my mother’s sjnrits, which 
without some sucli gleam of sunshine would have 
sunk irrecoverably. *1 silently resolved* that no- 
thing should interfere with my duty to tlM beloved 
parent, and accordingly devoted myself to my stud- 
ies under Vitelli with increasing zeal and assiduity. 
Early every morning I attended liis drawing-class, 
at which, ten or twelve youths besides myself as- 
sembled in his sitting-room, small, but yet sufficient 
for the purpose. This lesson the good old man 
gave me without any remuneration; not without 
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exciting some jdfalousy among my fellow-students, 
and still more among tlieir parents. During tlie 
day tlicre was work at modelling, cliiselling, and 
other' practieal branches of the art in \^itelli\s studio. 
To this I could only he adihitted as an occasional 
asi^istant, because all the places, or benches as wc 
caEcd them, were o'6cupicd and paid for by the 
month in hivour of reg\ilar pupils. 1 coiild, how- 
ever, take the place of any one vacant u])on an 
occasion without j)aying4br it, which at 'that mo- 
ment could not be thoiiglit uf • but tliese lucky 
chances were rare, as Vitelli’s teaching was niucli 
sought after, v I had, however, opportiiiuties even 
in kneading the clay, preparing the hold- 

ing the moulds, and other such small services, of 
observing'^ and learning by^tlle eye miicli of the 
necessary Joutine of a sculptor’s labours. I was 
able to appreciate these advantages by the rudi- 
ments of the art whicli I had heard and seen some- 
thing of under my poor father’s training at home. 

I was usefully employed, and that kept me happy. 
Whatever leisure hours I had to myself I usually 
passed with my mother, practising at the same time 
what I had learnt in the day by making rough 
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sketches upon coarse paper (wliUh Vitclli recom- 
mended as the surest way of acquiring a holJstyle), 
or hy torturing sundry hits%of clay that I had col- 
lectc(i about our premises, into figures, which I 
dignified with the nam® of statues. My stock of 
clay was my chief wealth : it f^as in fact the re- 
mains of my fatlier’s last ])rofi^ion of rnatepal 
whicli he had laid in f()r%thc group ordei^d by 
Lord Montacute, — and it liad, by good hiek, been 
paid for. »T]iis saved me^a considerable expense, 
or ratlier, if I had 1104 found it I must liavc foregone 
the advantage altogether. As it was, in a sliort 
time T made littlc! figures or statuettes^ after prints* 
whicli I saw in the streets, and these works of my 
spare time 1 now and llieii managed to sell at a 
low price, which Avas«all so much gain to me. The 
satisfaction that beamei? in my poor motlicr’s eyes 
whenever I was fortunate enough to bring home a 
trifie of my own earning, was a reward wdiieli am- 
ply repaid my toil. She meanwhile continued to 
work, with very small profit, at ditferent sorts of 
needlework and embroidery, which she excelled in. 
Her health appeared to me to be unequal to lier 
cares, and to any sort of assiduous work, to say no- 
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tiling of more laborious occupations, which, having 
been compelled, to part with our only domestic, the 
faithful Brigida, she wjs now daily obliged to un- 
dertake. I watched her namwly ; and one y ight, 
after some melancholy conycrsation upon our pre- 
sei;it state and prospects, work having gradually 
fal|cn off, I obserw^d a trembling in her limbs, a 
faltering in her voice, Y^hich, with a vacancy in her 
usually quick and attentive eye, struck me as the 
forerunner of some dirg calamity. I alared not 
whisper to myself Avhat my heart feared. I per- 
suaded and helped her to retire to rest ; and as soon 
as she had consented, T called a female neighbour, 
whose kindness we had experienced on more than 
one occasion, to assist her to her bed. Tliis good 
woman on seeing my mother, shook her head, and 
perceiving that I was in tears, and that my mother 
took no apparent notice of what was passing, said 
softly to me, Ambrogio, you love your mother ; 
dear boy, run now to Dr Bellotti ; his assistant is 
my compare^ and will do any thing for me ; he will 
persuade the doctor to come, or else come himself, 
for he knows something after thirty years’ practice 
as a sempUcista and in the spezieria — nin now.” 
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Why in such haste?” — “ Ah, J understand,: poor 
boy, fear nothing. The comjiare will bring doctor 
and drugs too for me, la Cftannina, without a fee ; 
for, eftannina., mind tell him that, that it is for an 
^ accidvnfe,'^ ” 

Off 1 went with lightning ste})s, and luckily 
found both pliysician and assistant at home. The 
worthy dc»ctor, on learning ^dio wanted him, came 
immediately at the call of his assistant’s friend, 
leaving the man himself U? jirepare some remedies, 
for which he promiscH to send me back. As soon 
as he entered the sick-room, he motioned to Gian> 
niiia to be silent — and she n-as in too*miich awe of 
the annjiarcs master to dis(dK‘y — while he steadily 
considered the ])oor invalid’s countenance. 

After a pause, whieluseemed to me to have lasted 
for hours, Dr ilellotti slowly pronounced his opinion. 

Your mother,” said he, turning to me, ^Svill 
recover this time, but she is stricken. Her senses 
and perhaps her sjjceeh she may recover; but if 
that should be the case, lose no time in persuading 
her to })reparc for the worst. The intervals -whieh 
palsy allows to its victims arc seldom long. FRI- 
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low now some dfec^etions I will give you. 1 will 
return to-morrow.” 

The physician then feft us, and soon afterwards 
we wfTc joined hy his assistant, to Giannina’s^ great 
satisflictlon. Dr Bellotti cfme the next day accord- 
ing to his promise, and under his direction, and tlie 
caiXi of G iaiinina‘ and^'hcr gossip, my mother slowly 
recovered her faculties Vo a degree whicli siu'passcd 
my expeclations, and certainly sur})rised the kind 
doctor, wlio had hardly entertained any hope ol* 
even this partial recovery from' his enfeebled patient. 
T was careful not to excite lier to talk much to me, 
..but when I found that she could fix her mind upon 
any one subject, I gave her short accounts of my 
progress under Vitelli, and of the kindness of that 
good oldmian, and of every one with wliom as yet 
I liad had'to deal. Yet they were all poor, even 
Dr, Bellotti, who would not take a fee from us. 

"idiere was no necessity for my hastening to ful- 
fil one of his orders, as kindly and eonsideratcly 
as it was seriously given — namely, to jneparc my 
mother for an impending change. Her naturally 
pious disposition, her life of sorrows, her refiections 
and repentance, for her early disobedience and im- 
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prudent marriage, had given a constantJ)ias in 
lier later years to think of death with calm resigna- 
tion, and to endeavour never to he nnpre})arcd for 
it. (5f lior own accord, she recurred to llie idea of 
writing to her hrotlier^a finril^ap[)cal, stating the 
necessities to which slie was reduced, and imploring 
his kind countenance for my future welfare. As 
she had suffieic'iitly recovered to speed: Mowly, 
though indistinctly, she informed me in Ijrolvcn 
sentence's of the determination she. liad adopted: 
in fact, tliere was no ?)thcr resource rcunrining to us 
in this emergency, AH I knew of my mother’s'* 
sad history, which, as you may sn])]iosf, was alwa}’s 
a ])ainfiil subject to her to atlnde to, amounted to 
this : that she Avas the only sister of a haronet of 
ancient lineage in North AVales, wdio had hroken 
off all connexioii with licr in conse(|iience of her ill- 
omened marriage AAntli the cleverest ytumg artist of 
his day, tlic handsome and reckless I^ewis Arnold, 
Avhom she luid first hecomc acquainted Avitli during 
a tour he had heen taking througli the mountains, 
and whose talents miglit liavci secured her a very 
different position as his Avife (which she hccanie in 
spite of the determined o[)position of her family), 
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liad but I (Sinnot pursue this painful sub- 
ject 

As soon as she was able to make the exertion^ 
my poor mother wrote witli trembling liand a* letter 
to Sir Evan Cnradoc Owen. It contained a sliort 

i 

but touching statement of the fact of lier liiisband’s 
sudden death, anil of the destilutc situation to which 
both herself and son wore consequent]}^ reduced. 
Humbly confessing to the iinprndc'ncc and dis- 
obedience of tfie past, stie submitted to tlie (auisuve 
whicli she foresaw on his part'J and trusted tliat the 
(Sufterings both in mind and body (wliicli so soon 
must bring ller to the grave) niiglit be accounted a 
sufficient punishment for her youtliful errors. 8h(‘. 
related tlie struggles she had iindergom*, and con- 
cluded by conjiu’ing him, by wliatcver remains of 
affection the ties of blood might liav(i ])r{iservc‘d in 
his heart towards her, to assist by his countenance 
and protection her dear, industrious child, in the 
pursuit of his profession. 

And then, without allowing time for infirmity of 
2 )urj)Ose, she at once despatched tlie fatal letter. 
I call it the fatal letter, because in fact all our 
hopes, or rather I should say our futui’c course, de- 
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pended on it, although I was alj^eldy too much of a 
man not to feci within myself a resolution to strug- 
gle and toll even without liopc of any assistance. 
My iitolhcr’s spirits were at first evidently improved 
by this load being takcti off her mind, and I did 
everything in my power to kc5p up her cheerful- 
ness ; but Iicr bodily wcaknesfs i?i(»reased upon lier. 

My necessary absence dumng part of the dSy was 
a great cause of depression, though 1 had contrived 
to earn enough to pay a tiursc to sit with her and 
attend to her wants. « The possibility of my doing 
this was entirely owing to the generosity of Vitelli, 
who deputed me to teach a class of ypung boys at 
a school, wliicli lie could npt himself at all times 
conveniently attend, and to which he recommended 
me with a character beyond my deserts* Eortu- 
iiatcl}' my pupils 'required nothing beyoiifl the rudi- 
ments of drawing, which I was really qualified to 
teach, and which they learnt perhaps more readily 
from me than from a master so much their senior. 

Time wore on, and no answer to my mother’s 
letter had yet reached us. Her anxiety was be- 
ginning to make itself but too visible in her ema- 
ciated appearance. I grieved, but grieved in 
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silence, more for^hijr than for mysc^lf ; for, young as 
I was, I did not foresee the difficulties in iny path 
which haunted her dtdly speculations as to my 
future life. Nor did I know anyth iiig of iny^uucle 
and his family, and I wa^, therefore free from all 
the harrowing thouyits of the manner in Avhich lie 
might liave recekYed,*or was likely to answer, the 
comrafunication of our distresses. In the uK'antime, 
Vitelli redoubled the marks of his kindness and 
affection to mo. I certainly did my beAt to acquit 
myself of the tasks I had to» perform, wdiether for 
liim or merely under his instructions. 1 found that 
he preferred pie for several sorts of work to others 
of my age who labouivd mechanically, and witliout 
the spirit wliich 1 invariably tried, iiorliajis willi too 
much boldness, to infuse into hiy productions. He 
said that He always liked orfginality, tliat it was the 
very soul of sculjiture, but that as soon as it went 
beyond nature, it became caricature. Nolliing can 
be more original than nature herself; th('reforc copy- 
ing nature is but studying the jirinciplcs of origi- 
nality in art, as far as originality is legitim <‘ite., at the 
fountain head. Vitelli praised my diligence ‘ in 
practising the lessons of the day when at home in 
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iiiy leisure liourSj particularly^ i if tlic making of 
tliose little statuettes wliich were my first eftbrts in 
urginal art. I was careful tot to attempt to imitate 
any o# liis own figures, as tliat would not Lave? been 
just ; liowever iiiferioi^ my trifling performances 
must liave been. The value oT them to me was in 
the practice j wlicthcr sold (fi* t)w>kcn afterwa«dsf 
tliclr loss was not great eiUier to the world or to 
myself. 

As T gained ground in miy master’s confidence, 
he opo-ned his heart io me upon other subjects be- 
sides s(‘ul])ture. He gave me many useful lessons 
for my conduct in the- world, exemplified by 
anecdotes of his own career, ^duch always cemtained 
a sound moral m(‘-anlng for my guidance. I gained 
in this manner soilfh insight into the nviny diffi- 
culties tliat beset the career of an artisf ; 1 learnt 
the iK'ccssity fin* both study and toil, and still more 
for paticnice. I heard tales of scanty means, a ris- 
ing fajnily, ill-kept promises of employment, and 
the little dependence to be placed on the patronage 
of the gniat. I found that the succc'.ss ultimately 
Jittained, even by superior merit, was often not the 
effect of that n\erit itself, however uncontested, but 
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of some accident Vitilfully laid hold of, hy wliicJi tlie 

tide of4brtune was made to turn, and the position 

♦ 

once acquired by chancy, was then to bo maintained 
by ability. Vitelli in these conversations t often 
gave me some interesting relations of his o^vn life, 
wlijch had been a dieqncred and rather an advon- 
#;urgus one. HeJiVAdibecn in Spain, that country 
so fertile in everything romantic and original, that 
mine for aitlsts in all their different walks of art, 
and had tliere piet witli Jicr who became ‘afterwards 
his wife. An artist’s wife ! , Who does not feel 
that she who captivates the heart of him who lives 
on the development of that principle which gives 
beauty to the -most inanimate materials, and whose 
life-long studies are bent to’wards representing tlic 

loveliness the animation of nature in his own soul, 

« 

that l)y reflection his skilled hand may imjiart to 
marble and bronze the life which nature demands 
from art — who does not feel that the worthy wife 
of such a being should be no ordinary W 9 man? 
Vitelli, usually so calm, became quite eloquent on 
the influence of love, and of the female mind when 
of the highest order, upon the student of art. He 
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almost considered an artist wi^K/iit love to be un- 
worthy of his profession. 

By degrees he began to if ention that wifci, wliom 
lui hr<il lost in the midst of youth and beauty,* leav- 
ing him an only daughter. His Carmen, to whom 
r have already alluded as .the tniglit and particular 
star to which pointed all my boj^.ih as 2 )irations,^iy 
youthful dreams. She was^indccd the one tiVasurc 
of her father’s affection, the joy of his* existence. 
She lived a. secluded life, taking chaT;g’C of liis house- 
hold, and was seldoi^i seen by any one. Many of 
his friends and companions were not even aware of 
her existtuice. Her father was bringing her uj) 
with the utmost care, educating lier with a view to 
excel in the line of art which she herself had chosen, 
that of music. 1 l<*anit by degrees (fcg: the old 
man's confidences wefe not im])arted f'very day, 
and I had no right to be inquisitive) that Carmen 
had been placed for the last five years at the Con- 
servatorio Keale at Milan (it was during occasional 
absence from her studies thence to visit her father, 
that I had been allowed — rare jirivilege — to become 
thus well knovn to her), that her talent and great 
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personal Leauty jSrqpiised every success, and that in 
two more years she was expected to make a first 
appearance on the staga'of La Bcala. This object, 
VitelM told me, had been the spur to all hls#excr- 
tions, and the motive for" his simple and frugal 
mode of living : his whole faculties seemed devoted 
to die welfare of liis* beloved Cannencina. This 

I 

feclinA-, he told me with a smile, was the key to his 
ready understanding of the cliaracter and also of 
the cares of my ])oor motiicr : lie saw that her affec- 
tion for her cliild was of the ^ame deep cast as Iiis 
own, and he confessed that on seeing me on the 
morning of my forlorn visit after my father’s 
wretched death, he had been so struck with her, as 
W’cll as my own, lielplcss situation, that he had 
vow’’cd internally to give us the utmost assistance 
that he had it in his jiower to afford. ]\ry gratitude 
to the excellent old man after hearing these recitals 
may be imagined. As of course I did not scruple 
to repeat theun to my mother, I had the satisfaction 
of seeing that they excited a pleasure to wdiich her 
mind had been long a stranger. Alas ! she wus 
shortly to need courage and resignation to bear 
another, the last of her trials. 
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Tlie long-expected letter fronj rfiy uncle at length 
arrived. I felt no impatience, no thouglit oranxiety 
on my own account : I titistcd that whatever tlie 
answija’ might he (and I own I expected n#tliing 
from it), it might at Icsftt be tlie means of putting 
an end to the wearing suspense in wlych she had 
lived for many weeks. The •lefttir was writte® in 
a spirit of supercilious pride;, which, from all I had 
heard of the writer, did not siu'prise me.* He con- 
descendingly acceded to l^er request for pecuniary 
assistance, proposing to settle on her £200 as an 
annuity for her life, out of wdiich he tlionght my 
education might be well provided for in the man- 
ner most suitable to the sphere to which my humble 
birth consigned me. But iKuther she nor I were 
ever to approach hiriT or his family, lest the sight of 
such successful disobejliencc should eiufourage his 
only daughter to throw herself away after his 
sister’s degrading example. 

The full contents of this cruel letter 1 only learnt 
long afterw^ards, my dear motlicr sparing me then 
all knowledge of the bitter mortification its wdiole 
tenor^ occasioned her. For my sake, and for my 
sake only, she drank the cup of humiliation to tlie 
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dregs, and acce^tgd tlie assistance lie so harshly 
offered lier, in a letter hreathing nothing hut thank- 
fulness for his lielp, aiicf a calm acquiescence in his 
stern ^denial of any renewal of their former » ties ; 
together with pious and gC^itle wishes for the wel- 
fare of him and his family. It was thus she hid 
him farewell. * 
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OIIAPTEll’Il'l.* 


Lo whore h1)c staiiils. fix’<l in a saint-like trance, 

Oru*. upward hand, as if she needed rest 

Frem rapture, lyin^ softly on her breast! — WouDH'vvoiiTir. 

• 

Uocolloct that the groat artists of old were Tiot mere painters or 
mere sonl}>tors, who were notliing but with the pencil or cliisid 
their han<l. They wore philosophers, scholars, poets, musicians, 
noble beings whose eyes were not ever on theTnselves, but who 
looked above, before, and after. — M hsMamehOxN. 


Tlisii'i pas.sccl on. Diiryig the two next years fol- 
lowing tlic c ire 11111 stances I liave related^to yoUj I 
applied myself unremittingly to my studies. Cor- 
rectness of design was the great point insisted n])on 
hy Vitelli at that period of my education, as the 
foundation of all future eminence in my profession. 
Not that he would in any way restrict my inquiries, 
or my ohservation of thC' numerous heauties of art 
in which Home abounds, but because he continually 
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repeated to me that^ it was a sort of audacity to at- 
tempt great works (and every grou]) or composition 
that exceeded a simph- figure lie called a great 
work— or worsCj a great attempt) until the^liand 
and eye were suliiciently ''sur(‘. of their work to 
acc'bmjdisli lesser ones. In the evenings 1 would 
at 't?imes draw to amuse myself; hut my mother 
■was ever anxious lest 1 should overwork my cyeSj 
Avhich are tlie very life of an artist. So to please her 
1 read to her, either in English or Italian^ su(;h few 
hooks as we hacl or could honow amongst our few 
acquaintance. Vitelli recommended me to store my 
mind with classical and poetical siihjectSj whether 
of the antique or thevCn?</wc-ce?i^o schools : he es- 
pecially dwelt ujoon the use of studying, even to 
minuteness, the elegancies of style and heauties of 
thought in the hest poets •and orators, so as to 
give a character *and colouring to the mind, which 
might in future spontaneously assist in forming the 
taste with which .1 must, he said, he prepared, if 1 
would execute with grace the ideas I might con- 
ceive with genius. I remarked one peculiarity in 
my worthy and revere'd master, that throughout 
his instructions, and even intermixed with his some- 
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times rigorous criticisms, tlierc pierced tlirougli an 
indirect ])ersimsioii that I was some day to arrive 
at tlie great and good in the liigher walks of art, and 
that fv«’ that cause it wus the more urgent that I 
should emerge from tlui cfowd of students tliorouglily 
imbued with all tliat can be learnt in the lowtu*. 
He would never })crmit me to •go with him to Sie 
Vatican without a prev ious^ jueparation of study 
directed to some few particular objects, or some dis- 
tinction of Style, wlilch T ms expressly to examine. 
To the common ruw of visiters,” he would say, 
the Vatican is a pleasure, of a high order: but to^ 
t!ie sculptor it is more; it is, or ought j.o be, at once 
lK)th the. liighest pleasure an;l the deepest lesson. 
Hundreds of times as I liavc seen — re.ad, 1 might 
say — that, to me, aA’^ful galhny of the hi^itory of 
past ages, that living t(Nub of the. mind, tlu‘. genius 
of our forefathers (here the Itoman spoke witli 
proud air and flashing eye), 1 never pass its S()lciim 
tliresliold without a feeling of reverence I cannot 
descrihe. I would fain know the llioughts, the feel- 
ings of those gods and godlike men, whose out- 
ward beauties in tlie cold marble afe but the mask 
of a divine fire within. I would guess tlie inspira- 
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tion of those not <miich less than gocllikc^ whose 
immortal talent hgis cnaLled them to portray to 
countless ages tlic idea^ of their own or of kindred 
genius. When I gaze on the Laocoon, the A])ollo, 
the Kiohe, I feel at puce tlie spirit of the idea per- 
sonified of the myth transmitted hy the poet, and 
nf^thc marvellous skill of tlic seuI])tor : tlie rage of 
Laocoorg tlic poetry of Ovid^ the art of Praxitedes, 
are all present to me liis liumldost imitator. J feel 
as if 1 couhr^not dwell too long on the glowing 
words of my revered instructor. But I must ])ro- 
eeod with my own story. 

^fy inotho^^ recovered her mind, hut remained a 
helpless cripple. Happily 1 could study nuieli at 
home ; and living in the most frugal manner, I. was 

able to iftld now and then some little comfort to her 

• • . 

existence. I was intimately convinced that tlie true 
disciple of art must be a stern, self-denying char- 
acter — mild to all about him ; liard, inexorable to 
himself, and to all those temptations tliat will beset 
even the most cautious and persevering. 

The line that my master had pointed out to me 
agreed so well with my own disposition that I never 
felt inclined to swerve from it. It was necessary, 
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indeed, to study from lower mSdcls occasi£)nally, 
but cYciytliing tluit 1 attempted to execute origi- 
nally was taken either from ancient mythology, or 
from such pure sources as would admit of the ap- 
plication of form to an abstract^ idea. If I copied 

m 

from nature, it was to obtain tnitj-i, which I hoped 
to elevate by resources drunk from study, without 
the close pedantry of a copyist. The only^objection 
to a close and exclusive adoption of the antique, and 
particularly the mythological antique school, is the 
dang(n' of bcc: >iiiing ah imitator, or at best a man- 
nerist. To escape this pedantry, wc must now and 
then dis'c into healthy waters, and t«kc a lesson 
from Nature herself. But in •all wc invciit, com- 
pose, or construct from our own resources, we ought 
to combine the lofty character of the antique with 
the truth and ex] session ‘of natme. To succcicd in 
spiritualizing material beauties, and in elevating 
terrestrial passions into a nobler sphere, is the great, 
the sublime task of tlic poet, the painter, and the 
sculptor. 

During this period Carmen was diligently pur- 
suing her studies at Milan, and rapidly advancing 
in the knowledge of her art, and in the esteem of 
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her master and other teadiers. Her a])plication to 
the tlicoiy, and admirable taste in the praetice, of 
music, enchanted the enthusiastic maestro, the di- 
rector of tlic Conservatorio, inasnmcli as it re- 
dounded not only t/>liis own credit, and to tliat of 
tlie establishment, but also from the love which he 
bArc to that art ‘which was the study of his life, and 
to all who excelled inf it. It now became necessary 
to prepare for the this young and most pro- 

mising scholar. After long reflection, Feliciani 
decided on the subjetet of an'bpera, which, he would 
compose expressly for her, and whieh Ikj was de- 
termined to i^^parc no pains in bringing out with the 
utmost brilliancy. Yitelli was duly informed that 
his daughter’s first a])pcarancc would take place at 
tluj theatre of La Scala, and tliai it was an eveiit 
looked forward to with the highest interest by the 
musical world. On the receipt of tliis gratifying 
intelligence, he resolved to go himself to ililan to 
witness it, and indeed in part superintend the jjre- 
parations, as far as his own praetice in, decoration 
would enable him to do so. 

Carmen had constantly written to her father in- 
forming him of her progress * and the knowledge 
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that Ids presence would give tlft higliest satisfac- 
tion to the licart of Ids daughter^ was after all the 
strongest and dearest induce^ieiit for the journey to 
Milan. 

Signor Andrea Feliciani waijbeonsidcrcd the most 
gifted composer of the Italian scljool at the period 
of which I si)cak. lie had struck out a pathT)f 
singular origijialify fur himself, and his ^composi- 
tions were eipially admired hy the disciples of the 
two very distinct schools of German and Italian 
music. It was therefoit) a distinguished lion our for 
so young a (lelatiuife to Lc singled out as tlie heroine 
(the word is not inappropriate) of ii# new opera 
written entirely for herself. 

Tlic siiljjeet chosen hy the maestro was the story, 
so popular at Milan, of tJie Promessi Sjmij heau- 
tiful in itself, eapahlc of great variety of expression, 
and ])icturcs(pic and artistic decoration, and 
therefore endiicntly (Qualified as a national drama, 
enriched with all tlie accessories of so splendid an 
establishment, to succeed on the theatre of La 
Wt‘ala. But Carmen’s distinction was not as grati- 
iying to her fclIoAV-jnipils as to her friends. Witli 
tliem she was far from being as great a favourite 
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as witli lier mastei', whose pride and glory she had 
Tbecome. There is ahv.:^ys jealousy enough among 
the persons of all classes attached to a theatre, and 
an hahitual tendency to decry a new comer , but in 
spite of that iinainij’rble bias, most of those already 
on the stage have found their level, and are of 
necessity confined to the limits of their respective 
powers. Thus, after 'a little innocuous grumbling, 
tlic envy of Carmen's rising talent was restricted to 
the few whose juctensions led them to aspire to the 
rank of prma donna. It was otherwise, however, 
with licr fellow-students. These*, who had all beeii 
kept rather ‘^t a distance by Carmen’s natural re- 
serve and dignity of manner, and who, having en- 
tered the music-school before her, imagined them- 
selves lit to be domw of ilic first water to- 

day or to-morrow, wTve loiid in >thcir complaints of 
the partiality evinced by the maestro. But Car- 
men’s lofty spirit, and her intense desire to gratify 
her fond father in proving how well she had pro- 
fited by the liberal education which lie had afforded 
her, bore her up through all difficulties, and enabled 
her to brave the shafts which envy and malice 
pointed against her. 
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During tlie absence of my master from Eome, I 
had been left in charge of his pupils ; a trust which 
I regarded as a strong maik of confidence on his 
part, well as a testimony to some degree ofYnerit 
in myself. It was a tfust of some difficulty too ; 
for not only liad 1 to teach what I already practised 
myself in common with the* otliers, though a 
more advanced stage, but I [lad also to attempt to 
give the sort of explanations and elucidation which 
Vitelli so ihuch excelled iit, and f^^r* which my ex- 
perience as yet hanliy sufficed. His teaching of 
his art was indeed a continual series of aniniatin^ 
, lectures, assisted by practice ; his language, enriched 
wilh classical Imowh'dge and,illustration, calculated 
to guide the taste of his pupils, at the same time 
that he formed their bnpiual skill by his example. 

Being younger tlumrsome, and only atPvranccd by 
my own industry beyond others of my age among 
the students, I had much envy and jealousy to con- 
tend with in my superior though temporary posi- 
tion. 

My poor mother, meanwhile, was evidently sink- 
ing in mind as well as in years. The same care 
and attention failed to have the same effect on her 
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tranquillity. She «was satisfied with me when pre- 
sent; but was ever comTdaining of my absence, un- 
avoidably frequent as iV was. I was now about to 
leave her for the first time, and hastened to/ secure 

to her the services of ouf kind friend Giannina. 
r 

Vfcelli had written to me from Milan, to inform me 

f 

that the night ws at Iciigtli fixed for the of 

his dang] iter, and also to invite me to come and 
pass a week of holidays there in order to witness it. 
1 might lodges ■vp til him^ and profit in many ways 
by seeing the treasures and. becoming acquainted 
with the virtuosi of that famous capital. 

I was, as might be imagined, transportecl with 
joy at the receipt of this most kind and flattering 
offer. It seemed to mark Vitc Hi’s approbation of 
me, and^contributed to strepgUien tJie dim vision I 
had so often before my eyes — tlic vision of my ])C- 
ing heartily accepted by the old man as a worthy 
suitor hereafter for tlie hand of his darling child. 

I had of course to provide a good substitute as 
teacher in the studio during my absence, and, a far 
harder task, to break the news of my intended 
journey to my mother. She, alas ! in lier weak- 
ness, was with difficulty brought to consent to my 
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departure ; accusing me of caring more for Vitclli 
than for herself; but at last, the thought *that it 
was to be for my benefit pr/vailed, and I obtained 
her reliictant permission. 

I had not seen Carim^ii for two long years, but 1 
had heard of the extraordinary ])rogress she iKid 
made with a beating heart of synipatliy in her suc- 
cess. Rumour of her fixme^as the most promising 
ilP.ve of the cch‘bratcd Conservatorio of jflilan, had 
already rcAclied lier nati'\ic city; and many ac- 
quainted with lier oqly by name were already in- 
terested in lu‘r career among Ikt ardent and cntliii- 
siastic countrymen. I travelled to Milan In tlu 
most frugal manner possible, in order 1:o save a little 
money for my exjicnses in that city, which I knew 
to be far from a chcflp residence. I did not xvisli 
that Vitelli should be inconvenienced by itiy sojourn 
there, and determined, in spite of liis kind offer, 
that he should be at no charge on my. account, 
knowing that his means were far more limited than 
agreed with the generosity of his heart, and liis 
liospitable manner of life. There was no want of 
ample food for my thoughts, as T pursued wdi at ap- 
peared* to my eager mind an cvcr-lcngtheuing 
journey. 
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I had not left my mother without considerable 

anxietj^-j arid my prospects as to the meeting with 

* 

Carmen were such as ‘.to keep my heart in a con- 
tinued agitation. 

On my arrival at Milan^I inquired for the house 
of. which Vitelli hai given me the addressj and 
foTj^nd it to be within an easy distance of the theatre. 
I mounted the stairs till 1 came to the liiglicst floor 
which had any pretension to be called a piano-no- 
bile, above which were. only those log*gias wlncli 
make the houses of Italy at onee so cold and so 
picturesque. As I approached the door, whilst my 
hand yet rested on the latch, whilst with a heart 
throbbing wiin emotion I instinctively paused be- 
fore draAving near to the belovetl presence, at that 
moment J[ heard tlie full tones’ of her clear pure so- 
j)rano voiev. burst upon wyctir. I heard them tlirown 
out Avitli a brillian(*y of effect that j)rovcd what pro- 
gress she had made since T last heard her. In- 
spired by the sound, my courage, which had all but 
deserted me, returned; I turned the lock,. and en- 
tered, without Avarning, the apartment. I shall 
never forget the scene that met my eyes, or the 
emotion it caused in me. 
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CHAPTER TV. 


TTic joys of love, if they should ever last 
VVitiiout ullliction or dis(yiiclne.sse, ^ 

That worldly chauuces doc am(m<^st them cast, 

AVoiild he on eiirtWtoo j;rcat a hlessedneBsc, 

Likcr to heaven than inortall wretchodnesse : 
Therefore the winded j^od, to let man weet 
That here on earth is no sure happinesse, 

A thousand sowres hath tem\ierr.d with olffe sweet, 

To make it seem more deare and dainty as is meet. 

Spensek. 


ISkated at the jiiaiio was a little old mtirij ratlier 
slial)l)ilj dressed ; Ills grej hair lialf concealed by 
a black velvet skull-cap. He was engaged in al- 
temately accompanying tlie singers (tlierc were two 
singers), and ever and anon clieckiiig and interrupt- 
ing the music by critical expostulations and inter- 
jections, during which process he took large pinches 
of snuff, exclaiming from time to time, Bella^ hel- 
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Ussima, Oarmencxnwmia /” The shrill treble tones of 
his voice, as well as his whole apj)ca ranee and man- 
ner, so often described ho me, convinced me that 1 
saw before me no less a personage than the cele- 
brated Maestro di Capella *to the Viceroy of Lom- 
bardy, Andrea Feliciani, recognised ihronghont 
Itdy as the first composer of his day. He was a 
singular-looking being, eertainly, as he sat there 
gesticulating to the singers standing on cither side 
of liiiri, at leatot I thought so then, as I looked at 
his wizen face, and its sharji acrid expression, en- 
livened only by the fire of his black eyes, which 
bespoke genius rather than good temper. He 
formed a remarkable contrast to the youthful pair 
beside him, who were intently engaged on the first 
duet of the opera I From'^.^si which, as 1 

had seen it placarded all over the city, was to come 
out the evening of the following day. One of these 
two, linked together temporarily in the bonds of that 
impassioned and thrilling harmony whose melting 
tones throbbed at that moment, how deeply, to the 
inmost recesses of my heart, was a tall, handsome, 
very handsome young man, with an air of unmis- 
takable nobility about him, who seemed to my in- 
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stinctively jealous appreliension^ir from indilFereiit 
to the fair creature wlio stood opposite to him. As 
I watched the glowing cxpreiBsion of his countenance, 
and lo¥?ked upon the group, as yet unrecogriis^.d or 
perceived by any of them, I/elt my heart bound 
witli tlie first pangs of jealousy I saw that I had 
a rival. 

Must T describe the third jnember of that group, 
on whom my eyes, although they had taken in all 1 
have here described, had blicn rivetai with a mix- 
ture of feelings I can»yet so distinctly and vividly 
reeallat this long distance of years, — must 1 describe^ 
her, as she stood in her youthful loveliness, grown 
and increased to a perfection ijiat exceeded even my 
fond anticipations ? My lieart trembles in my old 
age, — my hand and *peji fail me even ncfw in the 
description of that divine beauty. 

I have said none of the party were aware of my 
entrance, so intent were they upon the music be- 
fore them. I advanced softly, but the moment my 
nearer approach to the piano became audible, they 
turned round to find out the cause of what was, cer- 
tainly, to some of them an unwelcome interruption. 
If the other two deigned not to regard me, f, in re- 
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turn, gave them sign of even observing their 
identity. My heart had no feeling — no stmsation — 
but for the presence of '^^ny beloved.^ I aj)proac]ie(l, 
and stood still in silence to gaze upon her^ Her 
small finely-shaped head wus thrown back upon her 
sliQiiklers, the masses of lier rich, dark hair were 
classically bound' are und Jt, confined by a single 
fillet that did but partially restrain its luxuriance. 
The delicately arcdicd eyebrows were marked in 
character, and^well relieved the lustrous and melt- 
ing orbs whicli sparkled beneath them, and which 
shone with an expression, J have never seen equal- 
led, of genius and ])Ower. 

I have said' she was singing, and had just con- 
cluded the first aria (including the duetto) of Lucia^ 
upon hey ill-fated weddin^^ niorn, which she had 
executed so marvellously as^ to call forth tin', raj)- 
tures of her master ; when her eyes turned sud- 
denly upon me, standing entranced beside her, like 
one spell-bound, under the double influence of love 
and song. 

The moment she recognised her early companion, 
her childliood’s friend, thus suddenly presented to 
her, to their infinite surprise, she left piano, mkes- 
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tro, tcnorcj and all, and, witlioW^ a moment’s licsi- 
tation, flew into my arms, and embraced me witli 
all Ihc tenderness and undeserved affliction of a 
sister L. 

My emotions I will *liot g^tempt to describe to 
yon. Tn an instant, Milan seemed ebanged* to 
Iiom(‘ — time present to time*])ast — we were again 
playfeliows in early youth. ^ tJealoiisy, disarmed, 
Hed from my breast, i returned her cnibrace with 
a tenderness I was unabU enl irely 4:o repress, and 
was bappy in tbe coTiliniied security of lier affec- 
tion. J Avas, indeed, supremely ]iHp])y : niy doubts 
bad vanisbecl. J once more clasped to my heart 
tbe blooniiug girl whom J bad scen^leaving Home 
tAvo years before in all the daAvning ebarms and in- 
nocence of sevcntc^i and ber weleom#, warm- 
hearted and cordial, a^ in early days, gffesured me 
til at ber soul Avas as little changed as her beauty. 

A\niy do 1 speak of doubts ? I sliould WTOiig 
her if I dwelt upon the word. It was my own 
basbfulness of character, and not any misgiving of 
Carmen’s trutli, that had made me tremble as I 
approached her presence. 

At this moment Vitelli — very fortunately for tlic 
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explanation of tliia? somewliat singular scene — en- 
tered ttie room, and seizing me heartily by the 
hand, Lid me welcome ^o Milan and to his house 
wdiil(5’ I should remain in that city. Then Virning 
to the w'ondcring s])ectat()rsj he shortly made known 
to tliem w^ho 1 w^as, as well as the intimate relations 
that had subsisted between us at Rome. Carmen, 
who by this time had ^^uddeiily recollected that she 
was ill the presence of strangers to our affairs, be- 
trayed her coiKfciousucssnn blushes, wdiich did but 
heighten her beauty, and appeared little less relieved 
by her fatherks arrival than I was myself. As soon 
as I had time to look around me, I could not avoid 
perceiving that tbe handsome young tenor (whose 
name I now learnt w^as Don Guido Torricelli) was 
by no m^ans e(|ually w^ell sjitiSfied, if the supercil- 
ious ex[)rc§sion of his proud*biit fine eyes and curl- 
ing lij) be admitted as an index of his feelings. I 
was ill no mood, however, to dwell long upon such 
matters, and quickly acceded to Vitelli’s request 
that I should accompany him to a neighbouring 
promenade, where w^e might converse quietly and 
at leisure, wdiich he had many reasons for wishing 
to do as soon as possible. Vitelli, pointing with 
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u very natural feeling of satisfacljon to tlie placards, 
with which the walls were eovcrcdj announcing 
the morrow’s spectacle, ^‘lid the name of liis 
daughter as prima dontuij coupled with thfft of 
the first composer of tlfc da^ in an opera written 
by him cxyuTssly for her dchut^ informed me tlnr^it 
was not without some diflictdty tliat the arranj^e- 
ment in question had been inade. The petty jeal- 
ousies of the theatre, ever more bitter when a foreign 
talent is to* be introduced •to the ]nj)lic, and ever 
more virulent in ltal}^than in any other country, 
had thrown more obstacles in tlic way tlian I liad 
imagined. We know notliing of tliesc cabals at 
Jiomc,” said Ahtelli : there our elfosim arts are 
less exciting and more peaceable. This imhroglio 
once over, Carmen A\nll^])roeecd, T trust, iininter- 
ruptedly in licr now ])r(jinislng career.” * 

T inrpiircd who was that Don (Jluido Torricelli? 
lie is an artist of liigli talent, of a family whose 
pride docs not allow them to take notice of him since 
he has devoted himself to music as a ])rofession, but 
whose poverty does not enable them to entice him 
from it. He has courageously left his own caste 
for ours, and following a line which he perfectly 
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understands, is no’v/ acknowledged to be one of the 
most accomplislicd vocalists of the day. But he 
has pride too, personaLrathcr than family pride.’' 

need not doubt,” 1 proceeded, ^4hat tlio singu- 
lar-looking old man J saw seated at the piano is the 
famous Feliciani himself, whom you have so often 
m'lntioned in your letters to me. He seems to be 
a character ; but what^ever may be his singularities, 
liis evident admiration and acknowledgment of 
your daughter’s talent would ever prejxjsscss me in 
his favour.” lie is,” returned Vitelll, a most 
singular character ; full of zeal and devotion to his 
art, of which he has a perfect command, and at the 
same time so considerate and encouraging to rising 
artists, that he is as much beloved for his conde- 
scension, as honoured for iii^ eminence in his pro- 
fession. ^But he is quite ofliervvisc^ to those of liis 
own standing, whom he keeps at a distance, and 
with whom he is for ever at variance on some 
theatrical dispute or another, liis ready distinc- 
tion of my daughter’s talent, and his spontaneous 
offer to write the opera, which we shall liear to- 
morrow, exclusively for her first representation at 
La Scala, have so disposed me to be grateful to 
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liim, that I feel unahle to judge^lilm with imparti- 
ality. Ilis music I assure you is most beautiful, and 
he seems to have had a perfect inspiration in adapt- 
ing it the present instance as much to Carmen’s 
manner and character, as to h^r voice, in the inc'lo- 
dies lie has composed for her, which, as you mfly 
suppose, I have liad tlie ])rivilege of hearing at tfie 
numerous rehearsals lie so strejiuously insists ii])on.” 
Vitelli gave me many further particulars on this 
su])ject, and*t]ien made somcf remarks npon tlic state 
of the arts at Milnn ; and we finished our walk with 
a visit to the Ibvra, wln're T listened with pleasure , 
to his observations on the great school of painting, 
of wliicli it is the chi('f depository. ^Leonardo da 
Vinei Avas one of his fiivouritc heroes (as he would 
entliusiastically call tltcu]) of design : compteliend- 
ing in that term, as Leonardo himself embraced in 
liis vast genius, all the imitative arts united with a 
power of invention and combination vsccond to none 
that have adorned the annals of Italy. But I. must 
leave this subject for the present, and avoid a longer 
digression from the course of my narrative. 
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CfiAPTER V. 


Lasso a mo, qiiaiido io son la dove sia 
Quell’ nngelico, altero, e dolee volto, 

II freddo ffaiigue iutorno al core accolto 
Lascia scuiza color la facclfcmia: 

I'oi mirauda la sua, mi ])ar sj pia, 

(jh’ io preiido ai*(lirc, c torna il valor tolto 
Amor no’ raggi do ’begli occlii invoJto 
MostrK al inio trisio cor la cicca via ; 

E parkudogli albor, dice, io ti giuro 
Pel santo lume di questi occlii belli 
l)(d iiiio stral forza, c del iiVo regno onori*, 

Cli’ io sari) sempre teco,\; ti assiciiro 
Esser vera jjieta die mo.stran qudli ; 

( 'redogli lasso ! c da me fugge il cor. 

Lokea’zo de Mudic'1. 

Away, away ! tliou speakest to me of things which, in all my emh 
less life, I have found not, and sliall not find. 

Jean Paul Eiciitek on Afunk. 


It was one hour and a half of night, according to 
Italian reckoning, when the doors of La Scala were 
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opened to tlie eager crowds wlto were assembled 
around the entrance of the finest theatre in Euroj)e. 
For a long time public expectation had not been 
raised to so high a pitcli ; and those who know the 
enthusiasm of all orders in Italy for the liighest 
walks of music, will be able to conceive the exeife- 
ineiit wdiicli animated the struggling throng. 

A new oj)ern, and that by die first composer of 
tlic day, liimsclf a Milanese, and upon a favourite 
Milanese story ; the ])rimh donna tl)0, if not a 
Milanese, at least a seiliolar of tlieir own famous 
academy, known but by name, yet cedebrated even , 
as an unknown talent ; beauty, genius, and CA cry- 
thiiig that an [talian fancy delights in picturing to 
the imagination ; novelty, in short, acting forcibly 
upon minds already anticipating the liigiK‘sf degree 
of phaisure, ivas sufficient to account for tlie move- 
ment among so excitable a population. Though it 
was already night, the transparent twilight of that 
delicious climate allowxd the curious in some de- 
gree to satisfy their cageniess by reading the 
enormous placards stuck up about the theatre : 
while some were pressing around the door for an 
entry, others, less favoured, employed themselves 
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in reading tlie announcement witli a loud voice and 
strong Lombard accent, for the benefit of tlios(i who 
were yet furtlier froinj the doors than themselves. 

Teatro Imi)eriale e Beale della Senla, Oi)era del 
cclchernmo Maestro Acdrea^cUcianl^rajr>i)resentata2f('e 
la 2>^'lm,a volta Here an increasing sAvell of 

tho tide of human beings carried the roafier far 
from his placard, bnt fortunately near enough to 
another to be able to continue liis liarangue ; and 
trying to resume the ihread of it, li<‘ AVTiit on : 

Opera serla^ I Pnmtessi HjivsL Mnslca d< l Maestro 
Andrea Felicianij dalla Novella del S!<j. Alessandro 
Manzonir . 

Here anotlVer shove carried the liu'kless reader 
farther otf, and the less learned of tlie throng Avould 
have remained in ignorance had i^ot tlie more for- 
tunate weight who succceited to hl>s ])Ost before the 
placard, kindly continued to read for public in- 
formation : “ Lucia Monddlla^ sostenuta dalla nuova 
priina donna, (jia scolare del Conservator io Mikmese 
{di questa cxipitale)^ Bignorina Carmen VitelUB 

Viva la nuova jprima donna was echoed from 
voice to voice among the crowd, thoiigli as yet they 
knew nothing of her or her talent. The friendly 
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words — ^^vliencesoever they came — fell sweetly on 
my ear, as I was on the point of entering the 
theatre. Nothing is so kiijd or good-natured as a 
mob in good-liumour : at the right moment they 
arc all milk and honey: E\iva Oarmen Vitellij'' 
replied another voice, which was t^uickly repeated 
with cheers from the 2 )opulace. I found myself at 
last in the great theatre of Im Scala ; I made my 
way with some difficulty to the side-box where 
Vitelli, in all the nervous anxiety of afi artist and a 
father, was awaiting t^ie first aj^pearance of the 
cliild on whom his every thought was centered. 1 • 
had not seen him during the whole morning ; he 
liad been partly ein^doyed in gWing the assistance of 
his taste and advice in some of the arrangements of 
the scenery and costumeit, j)artly in walking to and 
fro in Irixyu'esslble agitation, and in counting the 
hours until the time of reju'csentation. Even now, 
after silently jn'essing me by the hand, lie took a 
hasty leave of me, saying that he liad only waited 
to see me safely arrived in his box before retiring 
once more behind the scenes, in order to say a last 
word to Carmen before her entrance upon the stage. 

The grandeur of the tlicatre, and the magnifi- 
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cencc of its dccorafions, at tliat period were remark- 
able 3 tlie viceroy himself took a great interest in 
every tiling tliat reflected splendour on liis court, 
and, having a considerable taste for music, paid 
particular attention all that concerned the o[)era. 
If may be siippo^^ed, therefore, tliat every grace and 
ahbrninent that the establishment of La Scala pos- 
sessed, would be lav^ishcd on tlie fortlicoining re- 
presentation of a work of such high promise. 

The vicerc^gal coin’t, with a numerous and bril- 
liant assemblage of the nobility of Ijonibardy, and 
t even of other ])arts of Italy, occupied tlic grand or 
centre hgfjiaj with the other ]}aJvJd or boxes con- 
tiguous to it. In other parts of the house were 
seen, and soon r(*cogiiiscd, the various celebrities of 
Milan, "both literary and "musical, many from the 

f » 

provinces, whom the fame t)f Feliciaiii had drawn 
on this occasion to the capital 3 lastly, all official or 
diplomatic personages who ha]>pericd to be in Lom- 
bardy, made a jioiiit of attending La Scala on that 
evening. The thcati'c was filled to overflowing, 
and, as is the custom in Italy, many remained in 
the streets to catch the faint sounds of tlie music 
ill the distance through the open doors, while en- 
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joying tliG fresli air of a midsummer night in a 
southern climate. 

But the great scene was jvitliin. The orchestra 
took their places : thcrcyval a general but subdued 
murmur of expectation ainon^: the audience. The 
coiiductor raised his baton — a dead silence followed. 
He looktid once round him, loVered his arm, a‘i:.d 
the first covji (Varcliet iiitrodjiccd to the atteiitiA^e 
hearers the overture to I Promnssl Sj)osiP Those 
who have seen an Italian audience omtlie represen- 
tation of some new pop^ilar but fine piece of music, 
prepared both to criticise, if need be, and at the 
same time to do justice to its merits, with the con- 
scious feeling of knowing wdiat they ixQ, about, will 
judge of the reception likely to be given to the 
capo d’o})era of j\Iaesi*ro J^VIiciaiii. Equally intent 
upon the music and tjie poetry, followTiig every 
movement with a sort of jealousy not to be under- 
stood in colder natures, the highest connoisseurs of 
society, and the honest artisans of the city, the one 
from knowledge, the other from feeling of the beau- 
tiful, bestowed an undivided attention upon the 
progress of the piece. But the overture first of all 
demands at least a passing word. It opened with 
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a strain of great tenderness and simplicity, such as 
naturally Ibrouglit to the mind ideas of peace, hap- 
piness, and love : tlie quiet contentment of peasant 
life, ‘in the secluded vldlcys of Lomhardy, varied 
with snatclies, clev^^rly introduced, of the well- 
kifown airs of the contadini of the Val Cainoiiica, 
aftJ gradually warhiing in fire and richness into 
one of those SAVclling melodies wliicli are sure to 
carry tlic feelings of an Italian audience along with 
til cm. A pause, and change of style': the music 
hecomes severe, hun-ied, expressive of rage, cruelty, 
^ and evil passions ; varied at times by slow and 
lugubrious wailings, long moan in gs and notes of 
grief, ])ain, ai\d inten^sity of lumiaii suftering, melt- 
ing away at last into passages of the dcejjest pathos. 
Another change: tlie muf^ic'is again chaste, ele- 
vated, and solemn, approaching as near as the reli- 
gious character of the composer would permit,, or 
propriety sanction on an Italian stage, to the music 
of the churcli ; bearing no direct resemblance to 
any known service, but leaving on every mind an 
unmistakable impression of its intention. 

Once more the strain slowly but gracefully 
descends from its sublime and sacred character. 
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softening by degrees into sonfcwliat that recalls 
the sweet sounds of peace and love with wTiich the 
overture commenced : once/more the light-hearted 
peasant-ballad of A^al Camciiica is heard in the* dis- 
tance, but all ennobled in expression, and enriched 
in harmony, as the swelling notes p]*oclaim the 
holy triumph of innocence and virtue over the ills 
of a troubled life, as the lov(;i\s arc finally restored 
to their happy hoimi. The music of this piece, as 
touching ill some parts as ft was brilliant in others, 
was not stifily or pedantically divided by abrupt 
breaks or transitions. Feliciani’s taste was too^ 
correct, his appreciation of the poetry of his art too 
true, to allow him to show hi^ skill Uy trick of any 
kind. The different characters 1 have tried to 
describe were so natih'ayy made to follow *0110 an- 
other, with an occasional reourrence to*preceding 
passages sure to strike the ear, that the mind never 
jarred with the sense, nor could the attention wander 
from the composition. The execution was perfect, 
and it was concluded amid deafening plaudits. 
Such was the overture : a bright and speaking fore- 
taste of the whole musical plan of the o])cra to 
which it was an introduction. Never did I hear 
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such enchanting, frdch expressive music. I was, 
and so was every individual in the theatre, well 
acquainted with the stpry. Yet it seemed as if 
fresli life was thrown in|:o every part, and the tale 
only rendered more intelligible by the magic power 
of soil! ul alone ; so that every incident eould be in- 
terpreted, and, as it were, tell its own story through 
the medium of that almost divine faculty, even 
without scenery, dialogue, or acting. The curtain 
drew uj), and the lirst scene called forth universal 
admiration. It was a view i of the narrow ])art oi' 
j:he Lago di Lecco, where the rapid waves of the 
Adda rush towards the plain, coni])ining the blue 
waters of the (]ucen of lakes with the distant sum- 
mits of the Itcsegone, the landmark of the district. 
Nothing could be more true/ to nature, nor more 
happily chosen than the pciiit of view, nor more 
skilfully treated for scenic eflPect, than this picture. 
The wooded shores, the busy villages, the quiet 
hamlets, the convent towers, were grouped, as in 
reality, in the most picturesque situations ; nor was 
the frowning tower , of the Gothic castle of Don 
Rodrigo forgotten. The whole was illumined by 
a Claude-like glow of the setting sun upon the 
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snowy Alps, while the forcgromid was ricli in all 
the verdure and foliage which attest the favoured 
climate of Italy. The view was known to every 
one, yet every one applauA'A it. The first scene 
was the unwelcome intervi%w of Don Ahhondio 
with the two hravi of Don Ko^drigOj which tvas 
well adapted to introduce the*plot of the opera. ' It 
was well acted, hut chiefly in ahru[)t recitative on 
the part of the ruffians, and hroken cantahile on 
that of the affrighted curate. The •composer had 
judiciously ahstained &om making it long, lest it 
should irritate the impatience of ihi) audience. li\ 
order to avoid the necessity of frerpient change of 
scene, which is ohjcctcd to J)y ourWtalian critics, 
the housekeeper. La Per])etua, was brought in as 
seeking her dear masteii on the road; so hs to go 
through their querulous and comic dialogue on the 
spot, instead of at the curate’s abode. This was 
admirably acted, without either tameness or ciirica- 
turc. The audience having hy this means Ix'Cii 
put in possession of as much as it was necessary to 
know of the story, the second scene, which was 
looked forward to as the moment when tlui long 
expected donna was to appear, opened with a 
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cliorus of village rrraiclcns singing tlic national air 
so dimly shadowed forth in the overture. Seated 
in the midst of them, ^and decked in the Idghly 
picturesque costume of ;dic Lombard ])casantry, was 
Lucia, more brilliant m her native beauty tlian by 
any ornament of art. Her clear brown complexion 
was set off by her dark hair carefully arranged 
with the silver diadem of the Milanese; her large 
earrings and golden ]iccklacc, to which hung sus- 
pended a plain cross, the last bridal gift of her 
mother ; her dress of black ynd red silk, the work 
.of herself and her companions ; the scarlet knots of 
ribbon on her shoulders, the long snowy veil, and 
linally, the pure white bouquet of jessamine, myrtle, 
and orange flower culled that moniing from her 
own garden, betokened thccbride of Val Camonica. 
The scene represented one of those spacious loggias 
attached to even the peasants’ liouscs in Italy, 
which was hung with graceful festoons of various- 
coloured flowers and fruits, while the wandering 
branches of the vine inserted themselves at random 
under the roof. The distant view through the 
arches of the loggia was again the lake and the tall 
summits of the Resegone ; white-sailed boats skim- 
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mod tlie surface of the waters, felue as the heavens 
above them. Tlic chorus, which was only meant 
as an appropriate introduction to the scene, was 
soon ended, wdien Lucia, II ought to say CarTnen, 
rising from beside lier fomXand anxious mother, 
Agnese, came forward, in all thc^bloomlng loveli- 
ness of li(‘r youth and grace, t^) sing licr lirst aiva, 
Lkta come im Uccelltnoy ^Tlic audience, struck 
with lier exrpiisitc beauty, listened in breatliless 
silence to tliose silver toncs», wdiieh now for tin', first 
time were lieard in piiljic; and as they did so, the 
success of the young artiste was not for a moment^ 
doubtful. The air w’as one perfectly suited to th(‘. 
situation; simple in style but sweet /n melody; it 
was executed with a ])Ower and expression wdiich 
decided at once the tTubJic estimation of the taste 
as well as of the talenCof the 'prima doiJna, The 
tact of an Italian audience saves tlie i>crformevs th(‘. 
torture of an intciTU])tion, but no sooiu'r Avas the 
air concluded, than the house resounded Avitli the 
cries of Brava^ hrava la Oannen / Brava Lucia 
Mondella ! ” Here the entrance of Bettina, tlie 
young girl who delivers in a whisper a m3^sterious 
message from Renzo to Lucia, was made witli great 
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judgment tlie occasion for the dispersion of the 
friends and hridesmaids, who, catching the import, 
considerately retire, wifjii the words, Lo sjmsoj lo 
sposoj ecco die vierue lo\^po8or'^ in a confused hut 
liarmonioiis inurmiir npon their lips. 

In the latter part of this scene the dialogue was 
hheween Henzo (who enters in a state of trouhlc, 
which Feliciani had most skilfully transferred to 
the accompaniment, while the air continued simple 
but touching^ and Luck — Agnese standing aloof, 
busied about many things. Jienzo relates his 
troubles with Don Abbondio, and, with mingled 
tenderness and disappointment, expresses rather 
l)luntly his imvrtifi cation at the silence of liis be- 
loved on a subject on which she acknowledges to 
have hatt her suspicions. ,Tlicn the air of dignity 
immediately melting into ‘tenderness with which 
Lucia in deup grief utters her only reproach, Oh, 
llenzo !” her further words being choked by sobs : 
the pathos of her voice, and her natural but grace- 
ful action as she turns from him, not in anger but 
in sorrow, — all this combined to express a mixture 
of troubled feelings so true, so completely in unison 
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with the character, that the reiouhled plaudits of 
the audience shook the walls of La Scala. 

Bravkslmaj Carmen Vitclli ! (juest I una can- 
tatrice^ mi* ait rice, j)roj)Tlai^ Tli(‘. li carts of the 
audience were enlisted in \er favour, and their 
entliusiasm went on increasing^ to a marvellous 
degree. Tlie next scene shoivcd the interior of the 
stronghold of Don Kodrigo. ,A vaulted eliamhcr — 
dimly lighted by two (jotliic windows high abov(‘. 
the floor, wliose walls were hiuig with grim tapestry, 
varied only by one or h^ o still grimmer portraits of 
the present worthy possessor, or a statue in armour 
of Can della Scala, or Castruceio Castracane, tyrants 
whom he rivalled in character — ap])(jar('d tenanted 
by a guard of bravi, among whom the two who had 
accosted Don Abbondio.were conspicuous.* They 
are occupied in relating.* to their compaiuons their 
rencontre with the curate, when Don Jtodrigo enters, 
and sternly commanding the others to depart, holds 
conference Avith il (Jriso and V Orso on his nefarious 
designs. This continues to unmask the plot; and 
his well-matched associate, Count Attilio, entering 
soon after, their discourse, in a style of rude, almost 
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coarse ribaldry, unfolds the state of the actem at 
that pchiod of the drama. An old servant stands 
ncglectcfl in tlie corner, but leaves tlic chain])cr 
iinpercoivcd in tlic mk]^;t of tlunr discourse, it will 
be understood, to giv/warning to tlie uncon<-eions 
vittiins. This WRS folloAvcd by a short seeiu* in 
fl^^-)nt of tlie capnehin convent of IVseanniieo, and 
near th(! banks of ihe^Adda. The moon Avas rising, 
and gradually illuminating the lofty ro(*ks and dis- 
tant mountains of the lake, Avliiie it every moment 
cast a st rougin’ light on thy.towers of the vimerable 
eliurch of ^an kVaneeseo. TJje persons are Kenzo, 
Agnese, and Lne.ia. The. first, in Ixdd and im- 
])assioned strains, unveils the des])air of his lieart at 
leaving Iiis betrotlied for Tdilan, and in so doiiig 
relates the Avh ole convensatioA lliat liad passi'd with 
Fra Crisfoforo, who could not liavii b<‘en produced 
on the stage of an Italian theatre. Agni'so, by lier 
loud complaints and sudden interruptions, cimtri- 
brites to elucidate tlic previous cvcnits of the story. 
At last the bell tolls ; Kenzo is forced to depart by 
the peasant, who has charge of a bark lying at the 
bank of the Adda, into which he is obliged almost 
to drag the unliappy women, but not l)cforc Lucia, 
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lingering to give a last look at tlie kclovcd liome of 
her infancy, then shining in all its lustrous* heauty 
iniflcr an Italian moon, bresSis forth into that in- 
imitable air — 

Atldio o monti al\at.i, 

Casa iiatia, addio 

Tliis closed the first act, and I*lcave yon to judy:^ 
w hether iny c(‘stasy at witnc^ssiim tla^ trlnmjli of 
my lov('d (/armcn or that of the audience*, enthusi- 
astic in its •aj^phinse, was the greater* It is nccd- 
le.ss tc> Q’ivc all the derails of that beautiful 
composition, now so })Opuhir ; it is ^Lifiicicut to say 
that the sc‘cond act, o])'‘ning with tlu* riot, on ac- 
coiml of the scarcity of bread in IJilan, and the 
advTntnres of Ilenzo in lii^ (dsteria, gives oppor- 
tunity for a great JUiiAbey of persons to lake part, 
and thereby to explain i!iueh of the story tliat can- 
not l)c brought upon tlic stage m action, and to in- 
troduce a more lively styde of mnsie suihid to the 
see! Hi. This ends by Renzo fly'ing to Rergamo, an 
i*plsode whieli is afterwards aceountcal for, but not 
rcy)rc‘.seiited in the action of the j^iee.c. Now follows 
one of the most striking scenes in the whole drama, 
and one which 1 think the cleverest. It represents 


G 
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tlie castle of the ro?jhcr knight whom Manzoni has 
only chosen to call I’lnnominatOj and the forcible 
detention of Lucia. should tell you that the 
paiiiter of the sccncryifor the w^liole o])era, which 
was entirely new, was/a great friend both of Vitelli’s 
(Avdio liad known him in Home) and of yeliciani. 
Kc had, for stage scenery, painted pictures of tlic 
highest artistical merit ; and no landscape of Sal- 
vator liosa could surpass his scene of tlic castle-gate, 
placed as it were in anTbusli, between a lofty rock 
and a mountain toiTcnt, fnjwning on tlic unhap] )y 
victims whoso fate led them thither. The litter 
of Lucia, conducted by Egidio and Attilio, the two 
worthy friend&i of Don llodrigo, drew up before this 
gate ; and a passionate m na before she is hurried 
into tluf castle, and a short dialogue between the 
two conductors and a pain, of bravi who attended 
them, informs the audience of the circumstances. 
The monastery of Slonza, and its scenes and per- 
sonages, could not, of course, be brought on tlic 
stage in Italy. An excpiisite scene follows in the 
interior of the castle : nothing could equal Carmen’s 
alternate spirit and pathos in the dialogue with the 
old hag who guards her, and her prayer in which 
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she vows herself to the Madonnft, and in the suh- 
sequent interview with Don Ahhondioj wheiq in 
consequence of the repentance of the Innominate, 
lie comes to convey Lucia f way. Tlierc are few 
scenes whicli give such scope \o fine acting, or to 
impassioned, yet varied singing. ,A short scentj 
only intervenes — a dialogue between the worth}' 
yarto and his wife in Alonza, lK‘fore Lucia is con- 
veyed tlierc under s^^ccial patronage of tlic Cardinal 
Lorroineo, tliat true saint and hero of •the cliurcli. 
The impossibility of livinging liiin too on the 
stage is a great difficulty in the piece, — it requires 
that so much of what he lias done (and his benev- 
olence Is an important part oi‘ the s«ory) should 
be told by the mouths of otlicrs. But it was A^cry 
Avell managed in the librotto. The third anTl last 
act begins Avitli the gravest and most meluncholy 
style of music, Avhich precedes the rising of' the 
curtain. As much as can with jiropricty be ex- 
hibited of the misery occasioned by the pestilence, 
(for the horrors of the plague itself must be kept 
ill the background), is brought before the audi- 
ence, This, however, is too painful a spectacle to 
be dwelt on longer than as an introduction to the 
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court of tlie lazzcka-ctto, wlicrc Eciizo sliows liim- 
self, and where he ohtains news of Lucia. All this 
cannot, of course, follow the licart-rendiTig vsccnes 
of the novel exactly / hut the funeral juocessions, 
the tolling of hells, the cries of despair, and lamen- 
Iftlions of the si\vvlvors, with hroken hits of funeral 
Vnants and solemn church music at intervals, 
sufficiently ex])ress the id(‘a to the aii(li(*ncc. There 
is little here for the voice, save a dirge or hymn 
for the departed ; hiiV in all this ])ortiou of the 
])iccc the niiisic Avas mosL dce])ly toucliing and ])a- 
thetic. 

The scene changes for the last lime to the villag(‘ 
of rescarenisco, the, village of lienzo and Lucia. 
Noav, once more all is sunsiilue, all is hapjaiicss, 
the lexers have returned fo their home, and ihe 
Marches(‘, a more Avorthy possessor of the castle 
and lands of Don liodrigo, gives a AAT.dding-fcast 
in their honour. Lucia arrives with her friend of 
misfortune, the good Mcrcantcssa, Avho has taken 
her from the lazzaretto ; and then the united loAurs 
(Renzo and ]jucia), Agnese, the MercaiiU'ssa, and 
last, not least, Don’ Ahhondio, make up a final 
quintett of the greatest heauty, Avith which, and its 
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clionis of rejoicing friends and neiglibonrs (in 
wliicli the national air of Val Camonica is again 
introduced), the opera concludes. 

Never was there triui|ipL more complete. At 
tliis first representation the character and position 
of Carmen were decided for ever. ♦ Unknown yes- 
terday, lo-day slie was the adored, the honoured 
favourite of the jnihlic. Aifiid tliunders of ap- 
])laus(‘, l)OU(|uets, garlands, crowjis, offerings of all 
descri])tions were showered upon the *stage. The 
viceroy sent her a niagtiiiicent hracelet ; hut the 
meed which, heyond all others, went 1o her heart, 
was the warm praise and even thanks of Feli- 
ciani. 

Ikirticipating in the joy of this succ(\ss, T could 
not restrain my im])atieftce, hut, rushing hehind 
the scenes — to which I* had hecn given access- 
while tluj audience wcrci vociferously callmg again 
and again for Lucia, la hella, — I found (kinnen, 
pale and exhausted witli^her emotions yet more 
than with her exertions, lying in her delighted 
father’s arms. A little recovered, slui is led again 
upon the stage, hetween Vitclli and Feliciani, fol- 
lowed hy Renzo ; and deafening are the plaudits 
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and acclamations*’ accorded to tlic group by the 
excited audience. At last^ she is permitted to 
withdraw ; hut a hand of tlic young nohles of the 
court offer^ in their j^ntlijisiasra, to draw her car- 
riage home. This signal and unusual honour she^ 
however, respoctfuljy declines. You may, however, 
imagine that I did not fail to escort Carmen and 
her father, togct]icr'‘'witli Fcliciani, who was now 
in the host poKSsihlc humour, to their lodging. Wc 
were accompanied hy a few of the chief persons 
connected witli tlic thcatte, whom it would have 
heen uncivil to refuse, hut whom I wished at the 
anti})odcs, rather than hy the side of my adored 
Carmen. In’the streets wc passed groups of people 
loitering to their houses hy tlie light of a bright 

4- * ^ 

summer’s moon, and, its is the custom of the 
Italians, singing aloud airs and passages of the 
opera hy tlie way, as they happened to have 
caught them up more or less correctly. Never 
had anything taken more completely. 

“ When these gentry shall have heard tlie second 
representation they will sing my music more cor- 
rectly, T hope,” said the maestro. 

It is fortunate, Signorina,” observed Guido 
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Torricelli, tlio late envied Eenzefof tlie opera, “ that 
our Milanese ladies do not also sine; in tlic streels, 
or you would be treated to some rare caricatures of 
your divine ])assagcs.” 

Carmen made no reply ; lint Vitclli excused liis 
daughter on the account of cxtr.^nie fatigue from 
lier recent exertions, wliich, in fact, liavdly left her 
strength to wish tlie custoimwy Felic(‘ notte ” to 
tliose of the party who sei)arated from us on arriv- 
ing at Vitclli’s door. Pome few, •howciver, re- 
mained, accepting his lx)spi1al)lc invitation to par- 
take of the supper wliich he offered upon the occa- 
sion to Feliciani,, the Director of La Scala, and 
others of his friends, amongst whom I found my- 
self ('Specially numb('red. 

But was there nothitig in all this maiwellous 
success that was not cxJictly in accordance with my 
feelings — nothing, in short, that 1 should have 
wished otherwise ? 

Yes. When, at lengfli, I found time for reflec- 
tion, and had leisure to take a mental survey of all 
that, had passed during the short time I had been 
in Milan, I could not conceal from myself that 
there was something — a very little something — 
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that I could have ^V^ished different. I could neither 

overlook nor mistake the air of sedulous devotion 

« 

which Signor Guido seemed to make parade of show- 
ing to Carmen j whether oj^ the stage or off it. In 
the former case, it was unavoidable, perhaps : it was, 
pcrliaps, unavoid*Ll)ly imprinted in licr part tliat, as 
Lucia, she must appear to return the lo\'e of Kenzo 
without sc]'iipl(i or reserve ; indeed my own simple 

senses told me so. Yet J. could not bear to see 

« 

it even in hey, whom 1 ‘trusted, and in him, wljom 
I already hated : it was odious indeed. 

T could not but be conscious of inferiority to him 
in some external (pialities and accoinplishiiKaits, in 
birth (for he was a concealed noble,) and in know- 
ledge of the world : he also would ha\'e the advan- 
tage of me in constant association witli her in ino- 
« > ^ 

fcssional jmrsuits. J thought lie already assujucd 
a superiority over me, from the consciousness, prob- 
ably, of these advantages, which nothing, in the 
circumstances of the case, appeared, in my eyes, 
to warrant the assumption of on his part. 

Vitelli liad prepared a simple but hospitable 
repast at his lodging, to which he had invited, 
besides his immediate friends, some few of those 
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persons whose character stood hipghcst of those con- 
nected with the opera. None of its faslnonahle 
1iahkiu\^j none of the idle no*bilitj, however enthu- 
siastic with regard to his^ daughter, were askc(3! 

Among the guests was a Professor Sclieiner, 
from Leipsig, an amiahle, learned— very Icarncct — 
man, and a great authority on counterpoint. K'c 
liad been an early friend anj. fell ow-stiul cut with 
Peliciani, and had come all the way from Germany 
to witness tlie dehut of his fficnid’s favourite scliolar, 
and the first rcprescnt<V,ioii of tlic piece on which 
he had staked liis reputation. Kcheiner’s appear- 
ance was thoroughly G(‘rman, tall, calm, serious? 
hut benevolent in coiintemjnce ai;d expression, 
though ratluT diy and reserved in manner. Ilis 
grey hair seemed to give Jiini the privilege df sliow- 
ing an almost patevnaf regard tow'iirds* Carmen, 
whom he compliuKuitcd in few, hut (‘.vidently sin- 
cere Avords, uj)on her success, and her taste and 
talent, wdiieh, he took care to say, fully deserved it. 
Sclieincr’s reputation was so well known as a critic, 
for his science and wonderful harmonic comhina- 
tions had made him so famous, though he never prob- 
ably liad written any thing that might be called 
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melodious in liis life, that this measured praise of 
his was valiiahle, and duly prized hy Carmen. 

She had exchanged* her contadina costume for a 
cooler dress of simple, white muslin, drawn high 
up to the throat. With one of the many wreaths — 
I rememher it w^ell — of red and white roses, that 
»ad been thrown to tier, upon her head, and a large 
bouquet of the same^Jlowc'rs in her hand, she sat, 
silent and grave, as if, after so great an exertion, 
the spirit liad need to' retire wit! i in itself, and to 
allow the physical powers, some repose. But Car- 
men did not require impassioned action to light up 
her countenance : even when still and serious as 
now, she was Jthe iinpersonatioii of loveliness. Her 
sole ph'.asurc seemed to lie in the triumph of her 
father, and tlie satisfaction.e)f*]ier master. This had 
a singulai* effect on old Fcliciani : for he, who had, 
as I could discern, conceived an enmity to me as 
the interrupter of yesterday’s practice, and as no 
musician — and therefore, in his eyes, nobody — even 
he began to treat me with a show of civility, very 
amusing to Carmen, 'whom it did not escape. But 
I saw, or thought I saw, that he favoured the pre- 
tensions of Signor Guido to the good graces of his 
fair pupil. 
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The supper was truly Italian : iced water^ fra- 
grant lemons, half of one being placed by each per- 
son at table, the mmeatra of Pasta di Napoli and 
Parmesan, ])oletitaj nKvc^ieronij delicious anchovies, 
Calabrian hams, hotargaj and other salami ^ a roast 
kid, a large dish of ortolans aiid»bcccafichi, an^cx- 
cellont salad, cool latticim and ricottay and other 
creams from the mountains#, a Strachino clieese, 
olives, and^ lastly, such plenty of fruit and ices 
(with cakes and Tuscan tviiic as a» rarity), as is 
never seen but in Italy% 

Carmen Avas seated between her father and Fcli- 
ciani, as was most natural, nor could (Juido, Avhose 
jealousy I saw was incrcaging, by any contriv- 
ance place lilmself next to licr. It was by in- 
stinct, I suppose, for I, am sure my feelings ivere 
above any little manoouvre for the purfose, that I 
chose the scat opposite to the object of my admira- 
tion, and I was rcAvarded. I liad the pleasure of 
seeing that Carmen Avas not sorry for the position I 
had taken up, and I had ample time to wateb her 
beautiful and varying countenance during a long 
artistic discussion between Fcliciani and Scheiner. 

The subject was certainly not a ncAv one ; but 
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between professors bf such eminence every analysis 
of art must gain by the thorough sifting it under- 
goes ; and to young amateurs of music, such as 1 
then was, it became instructive as Avell as amusing, 
from llie learning and eccentricity of tlic disputants, 
llib tlieme was, tlie respective character and exccl- 
I?^ice of Italian and (German music, llu*. argument 
sprung out of a wish* expressed by Sclunner, that 
Carmen should sing in the Leonora of Hectlioven’s 
Fidelio, duriifg her engagement at La Scala. lie 
would, he said, Avillingly *j)ostponc his departure 
from Slilan, only to liave an opportunity of lutaring 
]icr in that ])art, which he considered the c7/,e/ 
(Taiuvre of German vocal com]}osition. Carmen 
licrself had said that she was acquainted with the 

music, and admired it gTcJitly but Jiaving never 
* ' 

lu^ard it performed, she wa^ unable to say tliat she 
could undertake it. 

“ The music is magnificent — superb ! ” cried 
Feliciani, — “ Wc all know it, and acknowledge it; 
but*it is all music of the school, music of tlic Iicad, 
perfect in its way, (^. un gioiello m modo suoj ma qud 
modo e troppo jreddo par 7ioi altrl Milanesi. Wc 
would have music of the heart, speaking as the 
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voice of Nature j tliough grounded on tlic deep prin- 
ciples of art.” 

Feliciaui spoke with great and increasing warmth. 
Sclioinerj on the contra]^, preserved liis calrflness 
and tranquillity throughout the whole discussion. 

We like also music of the, heart,” rejokied 
Scheiner; but we believe fn CJennany tliat tl..' 
heart, is not quite so much on the, surface as it ap- 
pears in Italy. ^V"ilh us the dci'pest passion is 
ever the most concentrated*; we feel jt-s turbulcnc(*^ 
beiu'atli a severe liarnionic figure ; witli you it (‘va- 
porates in an aria.” This, as might have been 
foreseen, elicited from Feliciaui a loud exclamation 
of dissent. lie vowed, he protested, ^it was not pos- 
sible a professor of Herr Scheiner’s reputation could 
seriously put forward si^ch an opijiion. 

Clic J — rlid I — chi' ! — What, can you^nean mem 
Here ? — our airs are light — ethereal — nioimting to 
heaven, if you ])lease ; but they do not evaporate. 
Corpo di Bacco, our melodies arc not made for the 
car alone, to satisfy some poor sing-song taste ot‘ 
the vulgar, wlio arc always gay when they hear a 
tune ! No, they sink into tlic heart, when sung from 
the heart, when sung with the whole force of genius 
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and the fervour of spirit which are tlic heaven-de- 
scended portion of such high muKsical essences as 
— as — la Signorina VitUli — an<l — Signor Don Gui- 
do!’' 

The old man was well-nigh exhausted hy his en- 
thusiasm ; hut thp sparkling wiiic^ which in truth 
K^d partly inspired Iiim, came again to his aid in 
the jiotations which followed this sally. 

Scheincr remained calm and impcrturhahle : if 
he did not gajri in hrillkncyj he at least succeeded 
in recovering his ground hy the deference and re- 
spect he showed for Fclici aid’s learning and expe- 
rience, though in mere matters of taste they might 
not pcrliaps agree. Leidcr ! 

lie tried next to win over the ardent Italian to 
his own •admiration of Sch{istian Bacli, that great 
master of* liarmony, wdio schools our age as he 
schooled his own : hut this would not do. 

^^Your Bach,” said Feliciani, is a mine, — a 
storehouse of deep and learned music ; we all kno-w 

him and respect him and put him on the shelf! 

For purposes of study, admirable : and if all the 
world was a church, still better: and if all the 
world w^as a church in mourning, or a ivorld in tears, 
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better and better : but, viva V Ti^illa^ we want not 
tliat here • give us the Muses, the Classics, and 
Nature!” 

Fresh libations of Moivtepulciano, which Feltci- 
ani declared was the only wine for kings and poets, 
and as a musician he considered Iiii^iself a poet, aud 
would f|uarrel with any one who doubted it, espe- 
cially at such inoincnts as the present, followed 
this new outburst of feeling. Suddenly, turning to 
Scheiner, he exclaimed, as iif doing him an es2)ecial 
favour : — 

Yes, there is one of your Germans, whom I 
will allow to 1)0 a master of his art, — one whom one 
can not only adniir(‘., but study ^and enjoy Avilh con- 
stantly inereasing 2>luasure — henche sta Tedesco — e 
(IWiSto e il 'iu(ir(((:i(jltosOj 'niij'ahili'isiiao^ stu'peii(MssimOj 
Mozart Viva iiem.j)rc illnirahiltsstnio Mozart I 

A truer and Aviser musical o])inion I have cer- 
tainly never heard,” replied Scluuner, evidently 
much gratified by this concession on the 2 )art of 
Fcliciani : “ besides those qualities Avdiich you haA^c 
just mentionctl, one can never cease admiring the 
Avay in which lie absolutely acconqilishcd as a jest, 
difficulties wdiich liave 2)U2zled numbers, and have 
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proved complete limpossibilitics to hosts of mere 
tune-writers ; as also tlic admirable manner in 
which (in his vocal ^nusic) every sentiment, and 

rcjiresentcd ’ ’ 

True,” continued Feliciani, earnestly; and 
to* me a particular juoof of Mozart’s extraordinary 
genius is afforded in tlie consideration, that, while 
equal to any one of ,our composers, modern or an- 
cient, in learning and mecliaiiical contrivance, his 
melodic's aro siicli that**t]icy never fail to give plea- 
sure and to be retained, aftpr even only onc(‘, hc'aring, 
by (musically speaking) the most lined ueated and 
uncultivated listeners, although sf) oU'gant and re- 
fined as to qaptivate the most hlasr or fastidious 
ear.” 

Signor Maestro! tamew^ mol Bank ! Mozart is 
indeed the. juince of song j he is the most Italian of 
the Germans, — the most German of the Italians !” 
And with this Vm trovaio — finally — the two enthu- 
siastic great spirits, for such they certainly botli 
were, shook hands and kissed each otlier on the 
cheek, ending by drinking another bmn])er to the 
concordat. 

There were others present, not unobservant of 


even word is perfectly 
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the scene, — persons of whom I ?\ad liitherto^ taken 
little notice. One of them <it last started iip,''and 
witli true Italian vociferation and gesture ex- 
claimed : — 

hi qiioBto fclice giorno 
Tutti sianio qutl ! 

Con tanti amici intor-^no 
Qua — nta fe-li — ci-ta,-a ! ” 

The table was instantly in a roar, as tlie inspired 
votary of the onuses had chosen for his^ very simple 
poetry a very simple street air, which to a company 
Avliose souls were tilled to the brim with tlie SAveet- 
est effusions of the b(‘.st masters, sounded so ex- 
tremely ludicrous, that even iSclieiiier Avas not proof 
against the temptation. 1 remember avc all laughed 
so imu li Unit aax were not in time to stop tlu^ next 
stanza, wdjicli, turning lyspeetfully to ^asinen, he 
repeated as folio avs : — 

“ Son vecchio, Bon caniilo, 

JMa senq^re mi batte il ciior ; 

J*er Je muse lio vissuto, 

II o vissuto pure uu po ’pci* I’anior.'’ 

There is no. saying where this AA^ould have ended, 
but the hilarity became so general that the effusions 
of the improvisatore did not meet Avith due cncourage- 
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ment. He wisely^ tliercfore, laying a bouquet be- 
fore Carmen witli tlie words, il suo dwofissimo 

< 

2>oetaji)er mrvirlay'' rose ; and with tliat caricato air 
that the Italians j^ut oi\ when they are in good 
huinourj took his leave in a grotesque style wortliy 
of any of the academies of Tuscany in her ])est 
(lays. 

“ No, signor, no ; non siscappa cos ). was ecliocd 

from all the table round ,* and the not unwilling 

# 

bard ^v'as recalled for a bumper of Montepulciano, 
and, of course, an extempore speech witli it, which 
he gave with great humour in the charaeter of a 
Socio (lelV Amdvmla. LnjHrude e lieaJe cU(jV Ini’- 
'possiblU^ SociHa ruiomatissinia hencM sia2)Oco conos- 
cluta fuon dl fpiesto onorato crrcohA He declan'd tliat 

lie was the last of all acadomicians — that the race was 

« * 

extinct — that he wandered through the wide world 
(iK.'ver having been out of Lombardy in his life) 
like the wandering Jew, to ^\fare V imimsibik^^'‘ as 
bound by their statutes to do. Lamenting over the 
fall of an academy which excelled that of the Iti- 
fusmtij^ to which F eliciani belonged — of the Crus- 
cantij^ the Invisihilij e tuttl quant die .so he 
proclaimed that he would die, as he had lived, an 
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Imjmsthilej'' with his acadeinie emhlem in his cap, 
la civetta!'* (an owl in a hpsh), witli the motto : — 
In sua saviezza e mattu^ 

Loud and long were t^e cheers that followed thiji 
harangue, and the soiree was becoming more joyous, 
when Scheincr proposed the heaith of the lonely 
iwrma donmij to which she made no reply, but bj; 
a most graceful inclination tciwai'ds the company. 

It only remains for us now,” said V^itelli, who 
saw that Carmen was tir(?(l, and feared lest the 
l)an(piet should become^ rather more bacchanalian 
ill its character, — It only remains for us now to 
drink tlu'. health of the composer whose masterly 
work has given to my daughter an/.)pportunlty of 
showing her talent, and at the same time has given 

us all, as lircthrcn in art^ the very highest pleasure 

• ^ 

and gratification. To Signor l\Iaestro Andrea Fe- 
liciani health and long life — fame and honour are 
already his. Evviva Feliciani ! ” 

Carmen, then, witji the most graceful action I 
ever saw, took from licr father the brimming cup of 
wine, gently touched it with her lips, and silently 
presented it to her .master, with an expression of 
regard and reverence not to be described. 
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Feliciani took and, kissing licr hand, — La 

riverisca^ fanciullinaj mifi cara,^ — drank, with en- 

< 

thusiasm, the cup that was oiFered to him hy his 
fairest scholar. 

Carmen then rose, and, bowing gracefully to the 

conlpany, retired^ like some goddess, from the 

* 

scene. 

Here an c>ccuiTencGi took jdaco wliieh, even at 
this long distance of time, I recall with ATry 
mingled feelings, althou|;*h so vividly, that it sc'-ems, 
on looking back, as if it rwere but yesterday : — 
Signor Ciiido and myself rushed siniullaneously to 
the door to hand her out, her father following more 
slowly, when ata'ose — a deep red lose — suddenly fell 
from her boiupict. Guido hastily dartc'd forAvard 
to secure the treasure, and had iiearly falhm oatt 
me in his efforts to obta?n it. lie succeeded ; 
he gained the envied jcAvel — for such it was to both 
of us — and turned a look of triumph and rivalry 
upon me as he rapturously kii^ed the ruddy floAver, 
before placing it next his heart. I bclioTe I 
returned his look AAnth interest. I believe also 
that I had sufficient command of my tempc'r not to 
commit myself by Avords ; but I am not sure that 
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lie did not mutter some. I fancied something like 

a defiance met my ear. ^t might have keen my 

♦ 

feverisli blood that prompted my imagination — I 
know not. But Carme^ fixed lier eyes upon me, 
full of anxious, but kind expression, and instantly 
pluekiiig a snow-white rose from* tlic WTcath 1;hat 
decked her brow, presented it to me, with a looK 
that said , — Tim is my gift : the other is the gift 
of liazard.” But what she did say, as she placed 
tlie flower in my hand, I sltall never erase from my 
memory : — 

Prendi questo jn?cco/ fiore^ jrrimo tnonfo della 
])omm LuctaT 

As soon as Carmen had, gone (jut, I retired — 
foreseeing that the nmiainder of the evening was 
likely to become a scene of more boisterous mirth 
than was at all suited io my then state of mind, or 
to my habits in general. 1 could not resolve to 
return to the table to brave or to support tlie proud 
looks of Guido, wl^pm I must now consider my 
rival. 1 could not, judging from even the small 
insight two days had given me into his character, 
suppose that the disappointment, for xsueh it was, 
that he had just experienced, would render him at 
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all more pliant in ^liis temper or courteous in his 
maimers towards me. J made up my mind, there- 
fore, to give a hasty adieu to the company, and re- 
treated, in a state of greal^ and varied agitation, to 
my lodging. Sleep, aKS you may suppose, was out 
of tlie question. » I paced up and down my small 
Toom, in vain endeavouring to decide upon a course 
of action which should, in spite of my present 
humhle prospects, place me in a situation in which 
I might reasonahly pAitend to the hand of my 
adored Carmen. It is true,, I had the satisfaction 
of feeling I was hcloved at least as a brother : 1 
could not doubt the force of Carmen's affection for 
her companioij — her ,icllow-student even in some 
things — but I knew not, even while I gazed witli 

moist eyes upon the spotkiss rose which she had 

* • 

given me, whether I could teckon upon tliat as the 
forerunner of the -svarmcr and stronger passion 
which burned within me. That early and pure 
affection, indeed, is often a# bar to any deeper 
feeling ; and my case would not have been a soli- 
tary one had I found tliat tlic love of the sister 
and that of the wife were not to be taken indiffer- 
ently one for the other. After much meditation, I 
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resolved to write at once to my pnother, and to lay 
open my whole heart to her — stating my •reasons 
for desiring what must a])pefir at first sight as tlie 
hasty presumption of a youthful attachment/ and 
asking her advice as to my proceeding. 1 wished 
to forestall an event wdiich I clearly saAV npist 
occur before long, namely, a *[)roposal from Guid"'. 
to Vitelli f )r the hand of his daughter. 1 Avished, 
therefore, (my mother consenting), to declare my- 
self her suitoV before any su«h embarrfy^sing obstacle* 
should be thrown in my patli. 

As 1 paced my apartment, chance directed my 
eyes to a looking-glass that hung against the Avail, 
and I involuntarily paused before it, and looked 
my oAvn image steadfastly in the face. Heaven 
knows that vanit}" had po share in the serutiny I 
then made of my filatures and complexion ; but T 
could not avoid feeling to my disadvantage the con- 
trast between my personal appearance and the more 
classical countenance of my rival. 

I saAV, and acknowledged to myself, that I Avas 
plain. 1 Avas conscious of no defect either of intel- 
lectual character or of manly bearing, nor of any 
want of the expression that should animate the face 
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of an in dependent^ and honest man. Yet, confess- 
ing, as did without reserve, my own deficiencies, 
I had too high an ojlinion of Carmen’s mind, as 
welL as too firm a trust in her affections, to believe 

I 

for a moment that lier heart could be swayed 
by^such a paltry consideration as the difference in 
personal appearance? between myself and Guido 
Torricelli. 
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CHAPTER YJ. 


Tliat mind alone whose every thought is rhythm can embody 
music, can comprehend its mysteries, its divine ins])irations, and can 
alone speak to the* senses of its intelV'<*tual revelatJons. Although 
spirits may feed upon it as we do upon air, yet it may Tiot nourish all 
mortal men ; and those privileged /ew alone, who have drawn from 
its heavenly source, may aspire, to hold spiritual converse with it. 
How few are tluise! for, like the thousands who marry for love, and 
who profess love, whilst Ltive will single out but one amongst them, 
so also will thousands court IVlusic, whilst she turns a deaf ear to all 
but the chosen few. She too, like her sister arts,* is based on mo- 
rality — that fountain-head of genuine invenlioii. 

Lujiwia VAN Beetaoven. 


The opera of tlie Proinessi Sposi enjoyed a full 
tide of popularity. It was repeated almost nightly 
to overflowing liouscs ; and it is hard to say whether 
the beauty of tlie music^ the grace and talent of the 
prima donna^ or the general taste of the spectacle; 
which was calculated to work upon the national 
feeling and predilections of the Lombard audience 
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in an eminent dep'ee, had the greatest share in 
producing its unrivalled success. It is needless to 
saj liow deeply I parficipated in tlie glories of Car- 
men, Feliciani, and Vitelli, for they had all con- 
tributed to the effect of this marvellous drama ; but 
I uiay yet say, tliat liad my heart been less troubled, 
*J should have enjoyed it more. Indeed I did not 
remain long enough at Milan to sec more than the 
commencement of this triumph, owing to circum- 
stances whic;]i 1 must proceed to rela'ce. AYliilc I 
was impatiently awaiting the letter I expected to 
receive from my motlicr, there arrived at Milan 
an English traveller, a nobleman, whom I well re- 
collected to have seen at Rome, where he had been a 
patron of my father’s in his best days, and a gene- 
rous friend to my mother pn the hour of her most 
poignanfr distre^ss. This Jvas Lord Montacute, of 
whom I have already spoken in the beginning of 
my story. He kindly renewed his acquaintance 
with me, and made what I am sure, from his char- 
acter, were sincere inquiries after my mother’s 
health, and my owii progress in the art to wliich he 
knew I had been destined from my infancy, 

I was pained not to be able to give a satisfactory 
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reply to wliat related to my mother ; and with re- 
gard to myself, I could not, in modesty, say more 
than refer him to my master, Vitelli, whom he had 
previously known at llonYi. 

Lord Montacutc\s general good taste, and sound 
knowledge^, of suhjecta connected with art, mayle 
him anxious to sec as much as jDOSsible of the most 
(‘ckihrated professors in every branch, as well as of 
their works. lie judged rightly, that, although 
the work is not, as some pretend, the inprc offsj)ring 
of the mind that conceives it, yet still that work 
itself cannot be correctly or fully appreciated, unless 
taken in conjunction with a certain idea of the 

thought and intention of the workman. He con- 

• * 

sidered, therefore, tliat the haughty feeling s^fliich 
leads men of wealth to bi^y at high prices tJie chef 
d'ceuvrefi of art, howevc¥ well chosen, while they 
keep aloof from the society of those who produced 
them, and wliosc talent they tacitly acknowledge 
by their patronage, was not only a misplaced pride, 
but also a great mistake on the part of all who liad 
pretensions to taste. A man of rank, of so liberal 
a character, was sure to be welcome in all societies 
in which the leading artists of the day bore a part ; 
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and that sort of spciety, as I need hardly say, takes 
a far 'more distinguished place in Italy than in 
England. Lord Montacute had no preference for 
one of the fine arts ov^r the rest. He esteemed 
music as much as any of them ; and it is not 
wonderfid that, his first impulse, on arriving at 
Milan, ^vtxs to inquire what might he the opera at 
La Seala. ^Opera stupenda cried the first per- 
son he asked, sono i nostri Pnwiessi Sposi del fa- 
mosisswio Cavaliere MuizomP 

“ I did not know that Maiizoni, with all his 
talent, was a musical composer,” replied Lord 
Montacute, amused at the hearty manner in which 
the excitable Milanese seemed to assert a common 
property in the favourite and truly national ro- 
mance? 

Perdonif returned fee other, gli sposi gli 
ha mesHt in scena il celehre Maestro Felieuvnij pure 
Milanese che e un gigante per la njvsicaj proprio 
un gigante^ dico ; epol um. prima donna oh / ^ una 
gigantessa aneJd, lei per il cantOj ungiojello di hellezza 
e di talento^ che si domanda la Signorina Carmen 
Vitelli ; peccato che sia furestieraP 
Thanking his enthusiastic informer. Lord Mont- 
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acute took care to be at La Scalg in time for the 
overture^ and to remain to the last scene of aif opera 
that, as he has told me himsc!f, cnclianted him at 
the first hearing beyond |any music he had eVer 
heard. Wlien the first act was over, he was for- 
tunate enough to find an ac({uaintance among the 
many ]\ii]ancse nobility wlio were present; and 
knowing tliat they frccpicntly had tlic privilege of 
being admitted behind the scenes, he requested 
him, if }) 03 sil)f(', to procure Ifim an inU’oduction to 
the lovc'ly and gifted singer. This was easily 
accomplislied, and T well recollect sc(iing, as I stood 
between Carmen and her proud and ha])py father, 
in a recess on the side- scene of La Sea la, the Count 
l^rcole (Jhiaramonti, a ivcll -known hahitue df the 
theatre, a])proaeh with a stranger of singularly 
noble aspect, whom he )K"gg('d leave to present, as 
his friend, to the Signorina Carmen Vitclli, and to 
her father, — a preliminary which Carmen always 
exacted as a necessary condition o? all introductions 
to herself. I'J'ever had I seen her in greater beauty ; 
she was resting after her exertions, on a small 
sofa that had been placed for her in a corner, sur- 
rounded by every person most distinguished for 
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talent and rank \xi Milan. Lord Montacute was, 
at the" time I speak of, a remarkably handsome 
mail, about thirty years of age, as I conjecture, for 
1 Vemember that whei^ he first patronized my 
father’s works, he was said to be just out of a long 
minority. His manners were extremely prepossess- 
ing, and Iris enthusiasm for all matters con nectf'd with 
art rendered his society especially agreeable to our 
circle as it Avas then constituted. Fascinating as 
lie Avas to all aa^io approached him, his amenity of 
temper never degenerated into familiarity ; Avliile 
his fair and Saxon countenance beamed Avitli an 
intellectual expression Avhich tlircAV a charm oyct 
all his words, and lighted up his fine blue eyes 
witlf'Hhe unmistakable fire of genius. 1 could 
not, in my then state of mind, vicAV the introduc- 
tion of % ])(‘rson so distkiguislied in ev(*ry Avay 
otherwise tlian as that of a ncAV aspirant for Car- 
men’s affections. Unacquainted as I then Avas Avith 
the honourable aiid virtuous mind of Lord Mont- 
acute, I could not but regard his entrance into our 
society as an obstacle to my aspirations, and an 
embarrassment to Carmen. 

A short time, liOAVcver, enabled me to form a 
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true estimate of liis character ; an4 from a suspected 
and shunned rival, he became, in spite of thef differ- 
ence of our worldly positions, an esteemed friend as 
well as patron. 

Meanwhile, Carmen’s own conduct was admir- 
able. Naturally warm-tempered and excitable, ^shc 
had nevertlieless been schooled *to a severe prudence 
by the example and counsels ^of her father. Sur- 
rounded as slic was, nightly, by all that was most 
brilliant in Jfilan,^ ^^ether native or fcjreign, a new 
introcbiction, even of persons of the highest rank, was 
no uncommon event ; and although Lord Montacute 
naturally cxpr(\sscd his admiration of her talent, 
and s]:)oke much and well upon nmsieal and theatrical 
subjeeds, CarnKiii rather led the conversatifJii, as 
was her custom with foreigners, to otlief topics 
connected with their resp(‘-Ctivc countries or their 
travels. About this time another foreigner, of a 
very different stamp, joined our circle. lie was a 
very clever German painter, a friend of our philo- 
sophic oracle, as we used to call Scheincr, who 
liad induced him to visit Milan by the repre- 
sentations he had made to him of the various talent 
then collected in that capital. His name was 
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Melchior KranitZj»a native of Witzenhausen in the 
Hessian territory, whefe he would have remained 
ever unknown, had not Scheincr, in travelling from 
Beriin to Paris by thalt little - frequented route, 
accidentally seen his works, and sought him out. 

1 shall have more to say of this person hereafter. 
At preseilt I will only mention that he Avas tin? 
principal promoter o-^ a design first originated by 
Scheiner, namely of persuading Carmen to app(*ur 
in the character of Leofiora, ir-^ opera of Fidelio. 
Kranitz was passionately fond of tlie music of 
Be'ethoven. Ho Avas an instance that it is true in 
art, as in science, tliat those Avhosc talent — that 
real talent in Avhich li^ead and hand work together — 
is emnlcnt in any one branch, are by nature quali- 
fied to ‘feel and to understand the others. This 
gift has a^ higher source than mere practical pro- 
ficiency, and accounts for the almost instinctive 
alliance that we see established between men of 
genius, whether in poetry, music, sculpture, or 
painting, or between them collectively, and the 
eminent in the severer but not less ennobling pur- 
suits of astronomy and physical science. Scheiner , 
and, Kranitz seemed to have made it a point of 
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honour to bring out the talent of barmen in a Ger- 
man opera ; no matter that il^was to be of necessity 
represented in Italian dress : their nationality was 
pinned to the music, and tdthe idea that the greatest 
triumph, as tlicy augured, of the first young singer 
of the day sliould be in an opera of the most ceJe- 
bratod of the modern German coi^jposers. 

T was quite ignorant of tlie jpusic of Beethoven, 
and had but little notion of the German style at 
all ; but I felt so c whlcnt of Carmen’s* success in 
any ])art she undertook, ^lat I resolved to second 
the idea as far as I could by talking the matter 
over with Vitelli. TIis ideas concurred with mine, 
but the more difficult persons ty gain over were the 
Italians. Tlie Director of the IjU Scala al^rst 
would not hear of it : he j#iid the music of Pidelio 
might be good, and indeed* he did not pretend 
igiioi'ance of it, but that the best music, the best 
anything, could gain nothing by being known to 
be German. Scheiner and Melchior fired up at 
this, and were loud. in their assertions that Beet- 
hoven stood too high to be misunderstood in any 
form. Scheiner in particular maintained that it 

VOL. I. 
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would be an agreeable novelty to the people of 
Milan' to hear such an opera as Fidelio. 

The director shook* his headj and said, No^.mro 
lei\ we do not misunderstand your music — you will 
find it in our lessons, and with many a professor — 
blit, nd ])Mlico non vi diro hm/iCj nejmno 

la sjrrezkU — ma ncqmm la vaohy 

I did not concci\Y that I had a right to speak ; 
but Vitclli interposed, and begged that tlio decision 
might be kft to Cannen, guided by the advice of 
Feliciani. This at last^ was assented to ; but the 
director continued to grumble, and only trusted 
that the maestro would know better than to palm 
an opera Fedesca upon an Italian audience. 

un tesoro l^ arte^ queMa. siqnorma qn'ma 
do7ina\ ^ un tesoro jier V wvpresario '’'' — here the truth 
came out — non s'l hiHtano via quattrini cmv,” 
murmured the director between his teeth, as he 
loft us. Carmen readily consented to undertake’ 
Leonora, and a harder task to persuade Feliciani 
to agree to it. He had the prejudices of an Italian, 
but was too great a musician Jumsclf seriously to 
object to JBeethoven. He only doubted whether 
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Fidelio could be properly got up at^filan. He 
had no doubt of liis pupil’s success. 

It so happened that a mmour of these discussions 
reached tlie ears of the viberoy, wliose court, little 
occupied with graver matters, took es])ecial interest 
in the affairs of La Scala. The theatre iti an Italifin 
city is always a sort of state coixTcrn, and holds a 
much higher place in public /estimation tliaii in 
other countries. No wonder then tliat an Austrian 
princ(‘- sliould favour the idea of bringing out a 
chef (T wav re of German imisie, and intimate as he 
did Ills pleasure tliat Fidelio should be performed. 

I’his decided tlie <;[uestion. Time, of course, was 
rc(piired for the necessary preparati'^ns, and ,the 
very first rehearsal convinced even the reluc- 
taiit Impresario of the bejfuty of the music {Jjenchc 
IhlcHca)^ and of Carmen’s perfect ability to execute 
it. Guido had an inclination to make objections, 
but fear of offending Carmen, and the discovery 
that he too miglit shine in the part of Florestan, 
overcame his strong Italian prejudices. While all 
this was in progress, I was awaiting with daily in- 
creasing anxiety my mother’s answer to my letter. 
Days passed, and it came not : nights, sleepless 
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nights, wore away, till my. patience nearly sank. 
Daring this time Ficjelio was annoiuiccd all over 
Milan, with the addition not only of Carmen’s 
name, Init with the sigilificant notice tliat it was 
given l)y order of liis imperial highness the vice- 
roy. Contrary to all the expeetaticr.is of the nar- 
row-inindeU Impresario and his clicjiie, wlio were 
thorongh Italians m their mistaken nalional or 
rather ])rovincial prejudices, the announcu'ment took 
wonderfiillj Avith the Milanese puhiic. At last,” 
said they, “ Ave shall hear Avhat a good Cernian opera 
really is ; and if it he avcU got up and executed hy 
the signorina (the name Carmen was now generally 
knoAvn hy) in the xSfyle in AAdiich slic ])erforms our 
own music, it niust indeed he worth 1 j earing.” On 
the niglit of the first rcpicscntation of the long-ex- 
pected opera, there was even a gTcatcr asseinhlage 
of distinguished persons than usual in La Seal a. 
Tlie Avhole viceregal court were there, and nuinhers 
of Germans, Avho did but little frequent the Italian 
theatre. Scheincr and his little hand of connois^ 
seurs occupied a snug side-hox belonging to the 
direction of the tlieatre, Avhile Feliciani preferred 
remaining behind the scenes with Vitelli, in order 
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to be nearer to his favourite pupil. I knew not where 
to stay ; sometimes with one Jparty, sometimes with 
the other, I became, from my anxiety, almost be- 
side myself. As the opena. progressed, howevef, I 
became calmer in mind, and was able to enjoy the 
intellectual character of the music. What a mi,i^y 
work is this Fidel io ! how the m^t^-MiTcI shows 
through its every note ! Truji^ every piece in it 
may be called a musical painting, in which we see 
most aecuratel}'' and wond(irftilly portrayed all tJie 
varied feelings and emotions called forth by the 
soul-stirring narrative embodied in tlie whole. No- 
thing Ls too simple or too grand, whether the some- 
what commonplace courtship of Jacquiiio and Mar- 
cel liiia, the old gaoler’s simple-minded pamrfgyric 
^n the advantages of gold, the delight (jxpefieiieed 
'' by the poor prisoners on*lbciitg allowed for a short 
space to breathe the pure air of heaven, the violent 
hate and ruthless cruelty with which the dastardly 
Pizarro pursues his intended victim, the high- 
minded resignation (although nearly driven to mad- 
ness by protracted sufierings) of Florestan, or the 
persevering energy and sublime devotion of the 
heroic Leonora. But to enumerate all the gems of 
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musical expression contained in tliis great compo- 
sition Is foreign to my purpose, and would require a 
volume. I believe 1 am justified in saying tliat, in 
tli^ opinion of the highest judges of art, tlie Fidelio, 
considered as a piece of lovely and higlily dcscrip- 
tiY^> music, has never been surpassed. 

The sulCccss this opera, and of course that of 
Carmen with it, cx^'ceded even that of her first re- 
presentation. Her perfect acting of the interesting 
part of Lco?iora, the cliastened beaucy of the music, 
and the daily force an(J development which her 
voice and musical talent seemed to acquire by prac- 
tice, all contributed .to stamp this performance as 
one of the most successful ever known on the boards 
of La'iScala. It is difficult to say whether Fcliciani 
(he had not a shade of jealousy in his true appre- 
ciation and feeling of iiis art) or Vitelli, or even the 
German party were the most higlily gratified by the 
result of the ])roduetioii of Beethoven’s music on an 
Italian stage. Bcheincr and Melchior Kranitz were 
triumphant on national as well as other grounds ; 
Vitelli and Fcliciani for the growing celebrity of 
the daughter of the one and the pupil of the other ; 
while the Italian public, taken quite by surprise, 
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acknowledged freely that there was qualche cosa 
di hello ' even in German music. The repetition of 
Fidelio was announced with flmndcrs of applause ; 
and crowns, bouquets, #ind other tokens Were 
showered once more uj^on the favourite actress. 
Even the viceroy was heard to say, — 

“ Our court has not such a in 

the Kdrnthner Thor Theater at Vienna.” 

I speak not of my own raptures : my heart and 
soul were so *Hottnd up willi Carmen’^ triumphs, 
that appetite and sleep entirely deserted me at this 
time. Tier personification of the devoted heroic 
wife, ready to venture life itself in behalf of her 
husband, possessed me wfith the idea that she her- 
self would prove equal to any trial for the sake of 
the man she loved. My iuithusiasm was wdund up 
to a pitch of adoration tfiat i% more easy t5 conceive 
than to describe. 

Carmen became the idol of all who had the priv- 
ilege of approaching her. Gmefo, whose profes- 
sional occupation gave him opportunities beyond 
Avhat were enjoyed by any other of the circle in 
which she moved, was rarely absent when he could 
find a pretence for being in her company. Lord 
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Montacutc too, evidently more and more attracted, 
souglit her society with pleasure, and to liis atten- 
tions she could not he blind, although she might be 
indifferent. 

Worn by the suspense in wliich I had been so 
loijg- kept by the non-arrival of an answer from my 
mother ,'^Vtriu. 'j oajpuMy alive to every new symptom 
of admiration or a^s^iduity bestowed upon Carmen 
by others, I had almost determined to hazard all my 
hopes upon, an immediate proposal, * and was pre- 
2 )aring to open my heart and soul to Carmen and 
her excellent father, when a letter from Home was 
at last put into my hands. 

You will judge with what haste and trepidation 
1 brol\e llic seal of this long-expected communica- 
tion. dt seemed as if th(i crisis of my fate was in 
my liand^ ; for though*-! could not doubt the affec- 
tion of my only remaining parent, nor her apj^roval 
of Carmen as a daughter, I had yet a secret misgiv- 
ing that so long a‘ delay would never have taken 
place had there not been some cause for hesitation 
on her jiart. 

Th^3 purport of my mother’s letter was to desire 
my instant return to Home : nay, more than that, 
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slici begged me to return to her without making any 
proposal for the present to Carmen, on account of 
some most important intelligence that she had to 
communicate to me bcfjpre I committed myself to 
any such step as that which I had contemplated. 
Hhe urged my instant removal from Milan, my 
general compliance with her wislj^ Tn‘\.o"1farnest a 
manner, that I felt myself bound to obey her will in 
this particular on a principle of filial duty, llie 
solemnity of ft^ic which thisilettcr exhibited inclined 
me to believe that fresh symptoms of declining* 
liealth, which, alas ! were but too likely to occur, 
might have prompted my mother to desire my im- 
mediate return : this feeling alone was sufficient to 
decide me without further luisitation to set out 
Itome that very day. 

Impressed with sucli apprehensions,* and now 
ardently wishing to be by my mother’s side as 
(juickly as possible, I felt that I was unequal jto 
another interview with Carmdfi, Tinder the circum- 
stances of silence imposed on me, before leaving 
Milan, I left only a brief note for Vitelli, inform- 
ing liim that urgent business recalled me to Rome, 
•and promising that 1 would return to Milan as soon 
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as ever the affair for which I was obliged to absent 
myself, 'would permit. T did not attempt to be 
more explicit ; indeed was so ignorant of wliat I 
was going to hear, or of ipy mother’s real reasons 
for recalling me, that any explanation would have 
seei)^cd but an excuse or a subterfuge. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


The^ods a])prove 

The depth ^nd not the tuiiiiilt of the yonl.-^VoiMJSWOKTH. 

It is always a misfortune to ?t(‘.p into new relations to which one 
has not he.en inured ; we are often ajrainst oiir will lured into a false 
sympathy; tin! incompleteness (»f such positions troubh'S us, and yrd 
we see no means either of completing them, or of removing them. 

(lOJCTHE. 


I ARiavED at Itomc. I will not dwell upon the 
state of my feelings : you itiay possibly understand 
them ; but I must add, that in addition to the 

reasons I had both for longing for, and at the sa»ie 

» • • • ^ ■ • 

time dreading, the interview impending with my 

mother, I was almost overcome by the surprise J 
experienced at the intensity of my own agitation. 
As soon as I became sensible that I could not by 
any effort of mind repress the nervous trembling of 
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my limbSj which, as I rung the bell at the door of 
our house, increased to a violent degree ; as soon as 
on Giannina’s opcning*"it, I fouijd that in trying to 
utter the commonest words of inquiry after my 
mother, and welcome to the good soul herself, I 
could scarcely articulate a distinct sound ; and that 
slie, wiifiTEr -jtTy^f’dly “screaming, as Italian women 
will scream: Ben tornato^ Signor inoj hen tomato 
miUe volte y hen tomato alia jpover a Signora Mamma^^ 
was eyeing, or rather staring at me, <s if my man- 
ner or countenance betrayed some extraordinary 
(‘.motion. 1 felt conscious that my agitation, natural 
as it was, had arrived at a pitch, which if it did not 
sj)ecdily find relief, would in a few moments more 
deprive me of all strength cither of body or mind. 
Hardly jioticing poor affectionate Giannina, who 
stood woiidering at m} silence, J rushed up the 
narrow staircase, and in another minute found my- 
in my mother’s arms, or rather at her feet. 
Travel and anxief^ together are sufiicient to wear 
out many a stronger frame than mine ; and my 
journey from Milan, under the circumstances I have 
described to you, had indeed exhausted me com- 
])lctely. I embraced my mother almost without 
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looking lier in the face; we were "both for som(‘, 
time so affected as to he nijahle to speak. * Bathed 
in tears as I was, it was not for some minutes that 
I perceived witli delight f hat her healtli liad visibly 
imj)rov(id during my ahscnce, and that instead of 
tinding her more sunk in despondency than wl'<jii I 
left her, she was comparatively^ J'lccrful and fre(^ 
from pain, thougli unahle s^till to move without 
cnitelics. 

My mothcrMiad advancctl to meet mo : her look 
of deep scrutiny, hallowe^l hy its iiiP^nse affection, 
rested upon my countenance. I replied to it only 
hy my filial caresses : they soothed if they did not 
satisfy her anxiety. Little .was said at first on 
either side. 

T wanted time to recm'cr my strengtli : she evi~ 
deiitly wanted courag<; to* ask tlie (jucstion that 
trembled upon her lips. At length her anxiety 
found utterance in words, and in a scarc(dy audible 
whisper she inquired of me, If 1 had really made 
a definitive proposal of marriage, either immediat(*- 
or in prospect, to Carmen, or to her father ? Was 
I in short committed to a hasty and premature en- 
gagement?’’ 
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Noj dearest mother, ” I replied, wliatever my 
heart may have prompted, and you know full well 
its long and secret aspirations, 1 am still free, in all 
but an unalterable attachment to her, of whom you 
have approved as my early friend and companion, 
and «^f whose virtues p^ou are not ignorant.” 

It is tiicn as' 1 Jioped, my son,” she replied : 

I was confident that you would not neglect my 
strong admonitions, and I recognised at the same 
time, in your conduct on this occasion, that firm 
sense of duty and affectionate consideration for my- 
self and for my opinions which has ever distin- 
guished you. Tliink not that I mistrust or under- 
value tlic character of.Carmen Vitclli, whom I liavc 
known ' and watched from lier childliood : no, 1 
render justice to her many^iniiablc qualities, and to 
her undeviating and reverential attachment to her 
fatlier. J should in truth be most blamable were 
1 ,*in requiring you t^suspend whatever future views 
you may have towards a settlement in life (which 
it would be my greatest happiness to see), to throw 
the slightest shadow of distrust upon a virtuous 
girl, your preference of whom is rather an honour 
to you than otherwise. But you will see that I 
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have reasons for asking your patience, your for- 
bearance I miglit say.” JVTy mother hesitated : 
there was evidently something behind which she 
was loth to comniunicati^, and she waited for my 
.answer to her observations. 

From the moment of my receiving tliat letter, in 
which she enjoined me to abstain from taking any 
irrevocable step with reg.ard to a union with Car- 
men, my mind had misgiven me as to tlie sort of 
comnnmicatio&- that awaitefl me on nty arrival at 
Koine. Nevertheless, 1 ^elt that the moment was 
come in which, with all filial duty to my mother, 
it was incumbent on me to state freely my senti- 
ments with respect to her wliQiii 1 loved. As well 
as tlie troubled state of my miiul would p^mit, 1 
aiiswen'.d : Believe me, dearest mother, that 1 
never for a moment iitiagiflcd your objection, or 
rather your hesitation, as to my speedy union with 
Carmen, arose from any doubt relative to her cliar- 
aetcr or disposition, but 1 concluded it must be 
from some family circumstances of which I am 
ignorant, though I have often heard you allude 
j)aiiifully to their existence. And I am in duty 
bound to tell you, that I have but the hopes of a 
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preference in my favour on the part of Carmen, — 
my situation, as you kpow, not autliorizing me to 
oflPer a proposal of marriage for many years. I rv- 
spect ]icr too much to darl; to ask her consent to a 
long engagement, to whicli her father tnight ohjcct. 
Others, however, have not tlie same scniples, — 
otluTS, hettefhnUlowecl hy fortune, erpial, nay su])e- 
rior to me in all outward (jualilies, may press tlnu’r 
suit — and 1 fear it. Still T liope ; even against 
hope, I liopr. i sec that Carnum ^)refcrs none of‘ 
her present {ulmircrs.’’ 

My mother, looking earnestly at )n(‘, here', drev/ 
a lett(‘r from lier desk : Listen, my son,” she re- 
plied, and Ak'OU slnoll now hear the reason wliieh 
has ])i^wentcd my consenting to the premature 
avowal of your attachment to Carmen Vitelli.” 

Thus saying, she r&d the letter, or rather ex- 
tracts from it, to me, from which T gathered the 
following facts : — My uncle. Sir Caradoc Owen, had 
again written to his sister, during my absence from 
Home, to inform her of tlic death of his Avife, Lady 
Georgiana, whom,” said my mother, I have 
long known to have been the original cause of my 
estrangement from my brother’s heart. Had it not 
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been for her proud, unforgiving temper, his gen- 
erous, though irascible nature would in time have 
led him to a reconciliation wifh his only sister, the 
friend of his ehildliood, wjio had indeed given but 
too much cause for regret to her family.” 

My mother’s voice was here nearly overpowered ; 
but ill a short time she was at)le to eontin'tfe her 
ex])] an at ion : — 

The obstacle to oiu* return to England being 
thus removed, '‘I is rny earnest desire to^ avail my- 
self of this kind though tardy offer of a home whicih 
my brother’s IcttcT opens to us. Ilis wishes are, 
that WQ should immediately leave Italy and settle 
ourselves for the future with him at Pliis Owen, 
With a kindness I hardly expected, 3fter our long 
estrangement, and the tone of his former con/nuni- 
cation, which you may rbraeinber wa*s coficlied in 
such very different terms, he desires to defray all 
our expenses in our journey homewards : and tell- 
ing me that his late wife, relenting* on her death- 
bed, and fearing to appear before her Maker with 
the sin of having created, and for thirty years kept 
up, a family enmity between her husband and his 
own sister, whom he ought to have fostered and 
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protected, had made it her last request that he 
should'makc all the reparation in his power to my- 
self and to my son. * ^ When God grants time for 
repentance,’ said the dyhig woman, ^ it is not for 
man to prove implacahle.’ And,” continued my 
mother, witli feeling, when God, after long 
trout)Tes, offers.^us a haven, it is not for us, from 
taste, or even stronger inclination, to waver in the 
duty of acc{‘])ting it.” 

My motlier ])auseddt She had iij^t given the let- 
ter into my hands, and had evidently kept hack 
some parts, whicli in all probability bore some al- 
lusion to past events, which it was painful to her 
to put before me. Possibly, too, ray own counte- 
nance betrayed some consciousness of the fact, that 
this piece of good fortune was not jircciscly the 
thing I inost wished .for at that exact moment of 
time. Tu proportion to tlic warmth with which 
my mother spoke of the pleasure of returning to 
the scenes of lit^r youth, though thatyontli liad not 
been free from unhajipincss, and of showing to me 
the beauties of those mountains of North Wales, 
which, even surrounded as she was by the pictur- 
esque scenery of Italy, she still loved to dwell upon, 
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SO did my heart throb with a far different feeling 
as I foresaw the prospect of my eventual separation 
from Carmen. My own dirfifience, which had led 
me previously rather to understate the hopes which 
I had gathered from the open and unvarying affec- 
tion of her manner, now appeared to me little less 
than suicidal, and I rcgi*etted that I had not had 
courage in tlie first instance to represent my confi- 
dence in the ultimate success *of my pretensions as 
great as in ray heart I realjy felt it. I 'wished to 
spare her, wliom 1 adored, the imputation of having 
given undue cMicouragement, and myself that of 
having been led by a blind vanity to think more 
highly of myself, and of the favour accorded to ray 
attachment, than I deserved. 

But mother, dearest mother,” I exclalm^.d, 1 
have hopes, more than libpe.^ that Carmen will one 
day be mine. You know her, you have seen her 
in her dutiful and virtuous youth ; Avould that you 
could see her now in its full perfection — its matur- 
ity of beauty and grace — respected as much as ad- 
mired in a most difficult path of life, and combining 
the filial affection of the child with the graver du- 
ties of the woman. Oh, mother ! — mother ! ” 
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I was too mucli overcome by my feelings to ob- 
serve tke effect my impassioned but unstudied ap- 
peal might have upoh my mother. She remained 
silent. I hid my face in,my hands, and struggled 
to conceal my anguish. 

When once more I looked up and saw in my 
mother’s usually pale, calm countenance the trace 
of an unwonted emotion, I feared having said too 
much. 

Ah, my son,” she- replied, yoa know not all 
the early pains, doubts, fears, and disappointments, 
which both the prospect of a return home, and this 
new notion of your marriage, at once recall to my 
memory. 1, too, have loved, and liave suffered. 
I cannot dwell upon the subject. May God avert 
from y\)ur married life, whenever that shall be, the 
trials ‘i...” 

My mother was unable to proceed. I knew too 
well the cause ; and hastened to change a topic 
that could not btit awaken sad recollections in licr 
mind, 

I did not wish to precipitate an engagement, 
dear mother,” said I, to which, from the most 
prudential motives, you might have a temporary 
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objection j but it is my duty to that dear girl not 
to allow our tacit understaruUng, for sucli I dare to 
call it, to l)c too easily passed over as a mere fleet- 
ing passion. Nay, I willingly consent to go to 
England with you : many are the reasons that frould 
make such a journey desirable tp me ; but I cannot 
desert Carmen.” 

You, and she too, my must in our poor 
station of life be pr(‘parcd for delay, even for long 
delay, in the accomplishment of the best and most 
promising matrimonial projects. What must it be, 
then, in your case, Ambrose ? Dependent we arc, 
and though perhaps on the brink of a happier for- 
tune as to pecuniary means, clepen^pnt wc must 
still l;)e, and be content to remain, in many particu- 
lars of our situation. X^ur uncle wishes us not 
only to come to, but to sfay with him. Speak not 
to me of the freedom, the need of independence to 
an artist’s life, to his thoughts, to his, genius, to his 
very nature : all this I have heard before, though 
not from you ; all this I have trusted, and, alas ! 
have seen it miserably fail. Such independence is 
a mockery — it is a mockery — it is the most preca- 
rious of worldly positions. If it frees itself from a 
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common life-depcndcnce on one hand, it is sure to 
end in a degraded^ liap-liazard dcpcridenco on for- 
tune on tlie other. Believe me, dear Ambrose, 
there is no independenee but that of plain industry 
and constancy in whatever path lies evidently open 
before you. Combined with that, the natural de- 
pendence of youth upon friends, of yourself upon 
your country, both wlddi are now for the first time, 
as it were, by a miracle^ offered to you by Provi- 
dence, is lio degradation. Only tlic imijaticncc of 
your age, and the earne^'t and not very wise artis- 
tic philosophy — or say rather the inex])cricnced 
pride of gojiius — put forth such deceitful lures. I 
know the penury, the loss of lime, money, temper, 
nay of character — which awaits the imprudent.... 
and therefore distressed ‘ artist. I do not underva- 
lue tliat sweet girl ; but it is for you and your 
future happiness T do and ought to think.” 

Yes, dearest mother,” I replied, I feel the 

tj 

full force of your arguments, and nothing shall pre- 
vent my following your advice ; but let it be with 
this understanding, that my heart and hand be un- 
fettered as to the future.” 

Be it so then, my son : let your heart, your 
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faith j if ill honour you think it pledged, remain at 
your own disposal ; hut you tell me there i% no en- 
gagement : let things remain as they arc, then. 
Let me, meanwhile, havcfthe pleasure of thinking 
that I introduce you to the country wliich is yours 
hy hlood, if not hy birth ; that I am going to show 
you a true picture of domestic happiness in the 
English family life, which you ivlll have frequent 
opportunities of witnessing * and, above all, reflect 
that it is one of your duties^ as it certainly is mine, 
to endeavour to comfort iny now widowed brother, 
and his only daughter, left motherless, and in need 
of the companionship of her nearest, relatives. Dear 
brother, I iveep ivith joy when I think that you will 
again be to me what you once were, a ki?id and 
well-meaning friend : it* is doubly my aj)pointcd 
task to aid you, now repe-ntiftg of our long estrange- 
ment, and to confirm the last good intentions of her, 
now no more, whose late but sincere penitence was 
moved by Providence to inspire' you with the de- 
sire to seek after and to provide for your poor sister 
and her son.” 

I shall indeed rejoice to bear my part in any 
endeavour for my uncle’s comfort, and to show my 
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gratitude to liim wlio has now so kindly befriended 
uSj” I 'replied. “ You, dear motlier, liave waited 
during long and bitter years for this good fortune ; 
whSst I, who might welt-have looked forward to a 
probationary term of diffieulty and toil, am now on 
the threshold of active life, brought into a position 
of comparative affluence, not by my own deserts, 
but by the bounty of that Providence whose good- 
ness I eagerly acknowledge.” 

I will not prolong the recital of our conversation : 
it is enough to say that ^ my mother ex2)resscd so 
vividly, and as far as I could tlien judge — and now 
certainly know — so truly, the turbulent discomforts 
of a life of iiTCgular genius (these were her own 
words)^ that I yielded to her will, and consented to 
go to England without making any distinct declara- 
tion of atAachment to Carmen for the space of one 
year to come at least. I could believe the domestic 
life of England was in truth the paradise she loved 
to paint it, but i could not bring my own ardent 
mind to agree that an artist’s life — with Carmen — 
might prove so turbulent or capricious, because 
illumined by some rays of genius ; or that early 
dreams of love were alivays doomed to prove illu- 
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sions, as slie now seemed inclined to regard them. 
However, I submitted. It was impossible* for me, 
but just returned to a motlier’s embrace, to resist 
lier entreaties, her sobs, h«r tears. I was all toiler, 
and 1 knew it. I felt also, though in a less degree, 
the justice of what she urged as to my new duties to 
my country, and to my relations. 

After all, my mother had jiot absolutely withheld 
her consent, though she had but too plainly shown 
her distaste to a marriage wth an actre.ss, however 
far superior in every tiling^ to those who pass under 
that maligned denomination. I comforted myself 
as I best could, saying little but what I have related 
to you, and reflecting with satisfaction that my 
yielding had probably spared my mother an illness 
which would have inca^jiicitated her, in her weak 
state of health, from attoaiiptiiig the journey to Eng-« 
land by land or sea. Never was filial devotion 
better rewarded. My mother appeared to amend 
and gather strength from that verf day. 

She readily consented (such was the unbounded 
confidence she reposed in me) to allow me to pay 
one more short visit to Milan to take leave of Vi- 
telli and his daughter. She felt, as I did, that after 
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all Ills early kindness to me it was but due to him, 
as well ‘as a gratification to myself, to take leave of 
them in person, and to*acquaint them with the change 
in (Jur circumstances. With perfect reliance, there- 
fore, upon iny word, and upon my firmness in the 
determination T had taken, however reluctantly, she 
proposed to lake the way of Milan in our journey 
to England, and to sta;^ there some short time, both 
to rest herself and to vary the monotony of the 
route. 

This most important j)art of all my business be- 
ing finally arranged, I had leisure', to attend to other 
matters. Vitclli had commissioned me to dissolve 
his classes, and to declare his school of sculpture 
and design to *be at an end. He liad in fact imparted 
to me ^lis intention of devoting himself hencefor- 
ward to Carmen, and of following her whitliersoever 
her professional engagements might carry her. F or 
the present he was perfectly well and happy at Mi- 
lan. Whether he would ever again practise his art 
was doubtful. 

Giannina was in despair when she found we were 
about to leave Eome. She wept, she exclaimed, and 
gesticulated with all the force of a warm heart and an 
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Italian ternpcramerjtjbeseecliing that she might he al- 
lowed to accompany us to Londra^ of which*she had 
heard such grand and marvellous reports. For many 
reasons such a scheme wfts quite incoinpatihle with 
our plans, or with our mode of travelling ; so, after 
assuring the faithful old soul that ihc journey would 
he quite heyoiid her strength, and the climate of 
Lomlni unfitted for a Koinan constitution, wc at 
last pacified her, hut not without the exercise of my 
mother’s generosity. Hlie hestovved uj;on Giannina 
half the sum which had^heen transmitted hy my 
uncle for our use, which was sufficient to make an 
Italian of her class comfortahlc for life. It was 
tlicrefore placed in a hanker’s hands to furnish her 
with a moderate annuity for the rest of her days. 
When she heard that sl^i was to he possessed of a 
vitalizio — to hccome a rentiere — she co\ild hardly 
underhand her cliange of circumstances. Her gra- 
titude to my, mother was houndlcss as it was unaf- 
fected, and we had the heartfelt sjftisfaction of mak- 
ing at least one person happy before we left the 
walls of Home. 

Adesso Signora vo a cercare il compare, gli dirh 
tutta la novith — e pregherenio iiisieme la santissima 
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Vergine per cM sta sempre la Protettrice della Sig- 
nora 

What a pity,” said my mother as we left the 
house, that compari are not allowed to marry — or 
La Giannina would certainly have found a hushand 
with her little viializio — per via di dotel'^'* And 
so we proceeded on our journey towards England, 
by Florence and Slilan. 
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CHAPTER YllL 


There is no one beside thee, and iSr'one above thee ; 

Thou standest alone, as the nightingale sings I 
Yet my words that would jmiis^lhce, are impotent things, 
For none can express thee, though all should approve thee ! 

1 love thee so, Dear, that I only can love thee. 

Say what can 1 do for thee ? weary thee grieve thee? 

Lean on thy shoulder new burdens to add ? 

■yVoep my tears over thee making thee sad ? 

Oh, hold me not !*-love me not ! — lef me retriavc thee I— 

1 love thee so, Dear, that j only can leave thee. 

Evizaijetii Barrett Browatag. 


It is with a strange mixture of feeling that one de- 
parts from a place that has been one’s homej even 
when the events that have taken ^)lace, and per- 
liaps have unavoidablj led to the change^ have 
been not always of the most agreeable description. 
The nature of man accustoms him to regard with 
kindness not only familiar persons, but places also ; 
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and that was particularly my own case in tlie pre- 
sent instance. I could not leave the well-known 
hills of Eome, its gardens, its villas, its ruins, its 
churches, objects witli which I liad almost made 
companionsliip, if 1 may say so, from my infancy, 
without deep feelings of regret. The features and 
local character of Rome and all that surrounds it 
are so peculiar, and the history of that marvellous 
city during so many ages, speaks so loudly from 
every remaining tower of strength, or temple of re- 
ligion, that one knows, on leaving them, that their 
like is to be found nowhere on earth. And I, 
though I knew that I was going to a new and 
great land, tlic land of my fathers, in company 
with my bel(>ved mother, and with the hope of 
seeing her whose smiles were my greatest earthly 
happiness within a f/^.w days — 1, who knew that 
had I remained in Rome it would have been but 
the solitude of a desert to me, yet I could not leave 
its venerable walls without tears. 

Having parted from the faithful Giannina, whom 
we left in a state of affliction — sincere, but not the 
less distressing to witness — we took the road to 
Florence, intending to rest for a day in that city, 
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as a relief to my mother, who could not but be fa- 
tigued with a length of journey to which ehe was 
totally unaccustomed. ITer* feelings on leaving 
Home were far different •from mine. There* she 
liad experienced cares to which 1 was a stranger : 
lier domestic life liad been the reverse of happy^ 
and lier yearning after the home of her youth had 
l>een an unceasing canker at her heart. Other 
reflections may also have conspired to imbittcr the 
remembrance of her sojouribin that city, the relief 

from which now made the change of scene both 

• 

salutary and agreeable to her spirits. Her first ar- 
rival in Italy had been l)y sea; so that, although 
she had, of course, heard constant allusions while 
at Home to the beauti(‘S and rarities bf other parts 
of the Peninsula, everytjiing, in fact, w^as new to 
her beyond the immctValc •neighbourhood of the 
Campagna. You may imagine, therefore, how 
grateful the first view of the cultivated valleys of 
Tuscany appeared to her eyes. •The only draw- 
back was the excessive steepness of the hills and 
the zigzag terrace roads, which were new to her, and 
of course excited great terror and nervousness for 
the time being. Even this had its use in dispelling 
the languor whiclf occasionally overcame her to a 
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degree which made me very apprehensive of the 
effect the long and fatiguing journey still before us 
might have upon her ‘ 

Nothing wortliy of note happened on what 1 
then felt to be our long and weary way towards 
MilaUj until we passed a small town called Keggio, 
between Bologna and that city. Our diligence had 
})een full — full of the most uninteresting and com- 
monplace sort of passengers — the whole way from 
Florence, hut at this station there happened to be a 
vacancy, one of the passengers having left u>s at 
Bologna. 

T chanced to be looking out as we drove up to 

the inn-cloor, and observed a number of persons 

« 

waiting in c:i?pectation of our carriage. Among 
them was a s].)ruce, well-dressed, middle-aged gentle- 
man, witlf powdered hgir ai^d sparkling black eyes, 
who seemed to be the most eager of the throng, 
and evidently in anticipation of a vacant seat in 
our diligence. 3is dress was that of an ecclesias- 
tic, and the first words I heard from the innkeeper, 
after he had taken a look into the carozza, were, — 

Monsignorej lei puh entrare^ c? e piazza per urva 
p>ersonay 

Buon viaggio^ Signor Ahate^ a riverderd Signor 
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Abate riverendissimOj'* were repeated on all hands, 
as this elaborately-appointed personage t5ok his 
seat, and, in a tone of overstrained politeness, hoped 
lie had not disturbed the jfignora, nor incommoded 
any of the gentlemen, his fellow-travellers : he 
bowed to us all round, so saying, and soon estab- 
lished himself on the footing — at least as he seemed 
to consider it — of an intimate ac(][uaintaiice. 

Amici 'iiiieij you are from Rome — is it not so ? — 
from Home, tlie first city of Christendom, of which 
I, a ])oor (Janoiiico, am the most humble servant.” 

AVe nodded assent : our jiart was, indeed, gen- 
erally that of silent listeners as long as the Signor 
Abate remained with us. 

AV(‘ll, what is the news. Signori mici? Are 

the new Cardinals publifdicd yet? Is the name 
' . . • . . . . 
of my revered friend, tliQ Bishop of llimini, among 

them ? One name I am sure you will not find 

there — that of your humble servant to command, 

the poor Canonico di San Paolo. If a ! ha !” 

With a pinch of snuff, after this sally, he looked 
around him, and apparently not finding us in a 
sufficiently merry humour, or at least not up to his 
mark, he changed the subject. 
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Vohte sapere la nuove di Milano?'^'' witliout 
waiting" for a reply, he continued, — Sa^ete che d 
^ utC Ajigiokij ma mm Angiola pvogyria del Gtelo die 
vi troim per appmntor 

E dove?'''* asked the astonished fellow-travel-" 
lers. Sidla Scala: capita come lo farehheVAn- 
giola Gtdriele sefoase veniito a noatro mmidor This 
was not cnougli for the awakened curiosity of his 
audience, wlio insisted upon knowing more of the 
interesting. Angel who^scemed to liave inspired the 
Abate with such unusual fire. 

^^You nmst know, then, Signor said he, 
addressing lumself, I know not why, to me, that 
this divine cantatrice lias made the greatest sensa- 
tion in jMilau'^ — cosa strana che non aia iiei/pure Ml^ 
laime hi: she rcpresents4he finest parts in a man- 
ner that was never /before heard on any stage. 
There she is, an angel, they say, of purity and vir- 
tue, witli her father on one side, her dragon of a 
composer master on the other — che lo conosco lene 
. quel Signor Maestro Feliciani: no one can get 
nearer except tlie privileged few. Few indeed ; but 
I know who they are.” 

Some signs of curiosity being here manifested 
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among the company, the loquacious Abate went 
on : 

You will understand well, Signori miei^ that I, 
a humble member of the thurch, cannot be a “fre- 
quenter of theatres and such places, which lie in- 
directly under the ban of ihe ^-catcr or the lesser 
excommunication. But I have certain friends who 

tell me the news of all societies ” 

lie looked significantly, and took a larger pro- 
portion of snuff than usual. •! could aknost have 
found it in my heart to ask whether his friends 
were not among the police, as they certainly de- 
served to be, if some stories, which he afterwards 
retailed to us, were true. 

Ebhene Sigiiori mid illnstrisswiij'’ lie continued, 
perceiving the impressionp he had created, which 
on my side I fear was (wily 4oo painfully visible : 

to proceed — you must understand that this ador- 
able donna has turned the heads of all’Milan ; 
not only the empty ones, but the graVe and respect- 
able. Her singing, her acting is beyond anything 
I ever heard.” 

You have heard her then, Monsignore,’^ inter- 
rupted one of the company. 
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Heard lier ! wliat did I say ? — yes, no, more yes 
than no, hy stealth, yon understand, avete capita^ 
SignmL One may liear a warhler’s notes hy acci- 
dent I hope, smza j[)e.c6ato mortale. Bat for my 
story. La Signorina Vitclli, that is her name, sir,' 
sings in two principal oj)eras, in one — unn cosaccia 
Tedesca^ die si dice Fidelioj to show her strengtli, 
licr immense talent, her stupendous ])owcr of voice, 
and science (tf music — perch P signori^ la miisica 
Tedesca P ''j.'KajrdJica^ stapeiida^ herichP sia Tedesca ; 
and then she captivated every Italian, every Mil- 
anese heart in the performance of our national 
opera — I Fromessi SposL No tiling was ever so 
perfect, so graceful, so true to jiaturc, in a word so 
Milanese ! eppure non e IliJanese ; Marariglio /” 
My attention, as well as that of my mother, was 
riveted pn all that the coinminiicativc Abate im- 
parted to us. I was about to ask some perhaps 
imprudent questions, wdien I was saved the trouble 
by a sudden biirst of wonder, not at anytliing about 
him or us, but at himself for not having after all 
told us his promised story. 

SentitSj SGUtitCj signori miei^ la signorina prima 
donna has of course a hundred devoted slaves, from 
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the son of the Archduke Viceroy downwards. But 
they are all kept at a distance... except.* .except 
two... yes, two !” 

I hecaine tremhlingly sflive to what was passing, 
""but my mothe\’’s look of deep but painful attention 
compelled me to keep silence. 

E chi sono i due fortunati r'^ grumbled a third 
voice from the depth of tjie vettura^ which very 
opportunely rcmiinhid me that there were other 
attentive listeners in company besides cwrselves. 

Om lo seufirefe, signoji. There is one, a hellis- 
S'imo gwm^iCj il signor ].}nmo tenoix — g to vane di 
tahntOj di cuore, ch V it is he that has fought the 
duel with which all Milan rings, hravissimo giovanCj 
ha coraggio letj peccato cite sia stato 'uccitfo no.,, non e 
statJ propriamenti ncciso^pevche morfx) non e ; but 
you will understand, gwitleifien, that he was only 
just wounded in the side, some say run through the 
body ; but I assure you, sirs, it is not true— 
ma no7i morto, sono due cose, non e vero Signori 
Another pinch of snuff, long and deep. 

And who was his antagonist?” 1 ventured to 

ask. 

Le diro suhitOj caro Signore, Non era il figlio 
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del Vtcere: no. Non era neppure guel gran hel 
Milordb Liglese che sta ^empre vicino alia Signorina^ 
e die tutti dicmio die sia il favorito. No ! era una 
hrutta faccta cT tm pittorb Tedesco^ e perdih non fu 
lui feritOj ammazzatOj non lo sOy ma cosi ^ sempre 
con qnei TcdescM, Nebbono morire nostri Italianij 
epri scappiano lorob 

I liarcll j knew wliat to do. I liad heard enough 
to alarm me for Carmen’s situation, as I was sure 
that with such people, and such events passing 
around her, it would he. nearly impossible that she 
should aA'oid blame in the 'eyes of the public. If 
the Abate was precluded from the opera before the 
scenes, he certainly seemed to know what passed 
behind them. 

^^Wcll, gentlemen,” continued the Abate, this 
quarrel sprang out of" the « most trifling occasion, 
some dispute as to who should escort the Signorina 
to her carriage, some bagatelle which I am not able 
to repeat with certainty ] but it matters little as to 
the motive ; jealousy, pure jealousy of one another’s 
pretensions, was the real cause : and now see the 
effect, — Signor G uido Torricelli is severely wounded 
in the chest, but not killed, by quel Tedesco pittcyre 
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Melchior Kranitz^ and so j^ou will not liave tlie 
pleasure of hearing tlie jprimo tenore of La Scala, 
More’s the pity, his voice was so rich, so luxuriant. 
They will never find one •to supply his place,* for 
Italian operas at least. This of course, as Signorina 
Vitelli could not listen for a moment to sucli an 
owncx^^io as Meinherr Melchior, will leave free open- 
ing for the attentions of Milordo Tnglese, wlio is 
truly a hel cavalier ria'O e generoso^ hut who would go 
hiiry la prima, di tutte le prime domia^ del Teatro 
TtalianOj in his trisfe and damp marshes of North 
England, where is no sun, no opera ! Ahi^ la povera 
donna • 

My impatience to arrive at Milan liourly increased 
as T listened to the gossiping of our fellow-traATller, 
which continued unccasiwgly, though upon topics 
afterwards 1 ess in tercst i n,g to 1140, during the fern aii 1 der 
of our route. Anxiety to know the real truth in what 
liad happened, since something certainly had hap- 
pened, made me far more restless atid irritable than 
any thing that the Abate had brought out of his 
store of theatrical anecdote, of which I have not 
given you a tenth part. My mother’s attention 
had been more fixed upon the narration than such 
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stories had any claim to ; and I observed witli 
uneasiness, that whenever the name of Carmen Was 
introduced, she looked at me in a manner my con- 
scioas heart could not hit feel was full of a deep 
and sad meaning of warning and discouragement. 
At last, to my great relief, wc entered the gates of 
Milan. While the diligence was waiting for the 
usual formal examination of passports and luggage 
at the office within the city gate, our Abate, who 
was in defa^ti gable, among his other qualities, in 
showing us, as strangers, every thing he tliought 
remarkable on the road, tapped me on the luind, 
and pointed out an affidie posted on the wall near 
our carriage-wdndow. I saw- at once that it w'as 
the announcefuent of a return to the former opera 
of the Sposi, to be performed at La Scala tliat 
evening, bn account of tlie^impossibility of proceed- 
ing with Fidelio during the absence, from severe 
illness, of the primo tmore^ Signor Guido Torricelli. 

That part of the story then was true, whatever 
exaggeration the Abate might liavc indulged in as 
to details. 

“ So Signor Gherardi is to play Eenzo too, che^ 
die^ chehel (fiovane (this with great satire). How 
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I pity La Carmencina, who must like to play a 
lover’s part to a man of noble features like Guido 
Tori’icelli, rather than quel^ ladmicino Gherardi, 
That is natural after all.f Now if Meinherr Mel- 
chior were but a singer instead of a painter, would 
it not be a bold stroke for him to play 'primo amoroso 
to the l>elJa of him whom he lias laid in peace, or 
done Ills best to do so at least.” 

Just then, liappily for me, the carriage moved 
on, and I felt gn'atly relieved .when at length we 

were delivered from the huxardiuje of this curious 

• 

spcciiiK'n of a worldly churchman. Within live 
miniit(‘-s iiKwe we were landed at the Posta Im- 
periale, and I hastened to convey my mother to a 
(piiet albercfo in the neighbourliood, \fhich I had fre- 
quented during my previous stay in Milan, and 
where I knew she woulU fiijd the repose* and com- 
fortable attendance which she stood greatly in 
need of. 

After seeing her established ii> her rooms, and 
restored from the fatigue she liad undergone by 
some refreshment before going to rest, I hastened, 
as 1 had previously resolved to do, to La Scala. I 
was in time but for the second act of the Promessi 
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Sposi, and could only procure a seat in an obscure 
comer, •where I could hear tolerably well ; bat, 
from the immense croVd, could obtain little or no 
sight of the stage. I watt not displeased at being 
unnoticed, as I was left thereby entirely to my own 
reflections, agreeably intcrnipted from time to time 
by unqualified apjdause of tlie opera, botli in Car- 
men’s scenes and in the others, from all the by- 
standers. Wlicn I licard the first sounds of that 
silver voice, whose topes were so dear to me, I 
trembled with a mixture of feelings wljieh I will 
not attcm])t to characterize. I strove to catch a 
sight of her figure between the heads of the admir- 
ing throng around me, and 1 barely succeeded in 
gaining a glimpse of her for whom alone I was 
there. 

The charm of this lY-newal of intimacy — for so I 
may call it, where every word, every intonation of 
her voice, every action of her graceful figure, was 
as well known to me as if I had quitted her but 
yesterday — was such that I gave myself fully up to 
the thrilling emotion tliat pervaded my agitated 
frame : I heeded nobody — nothing around me. 
Happily I was not recognised by any Milanese 
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acquaintance of mine, and tliey were not numerous, 
so that I had leisure without interruption to study 
and observe Carmen’s every %ok and gesture. I 
saw that, thougli no less Tfeautiful than I had* left 
]icr, she had evidently a degi^ee of paleness, and a 
sadness of expression that was new to me, although 
it lieightened the interest of licr acting. Her greater 
familiarity with the tlwiatre gave^ an ease to her 
manner on the stage, which set off the pure style 
of her singing to tlie greatt‘st advantage. In tlie 
more finished passages, where she was under the 
influence of strong emotion, she was so inimitably 
true to nature, that I was immediately struck with 
the idea that slie was in reality suffering, from the 
grief, or at least tlie mclancljoly, wBidi the giddy 
crowd, who thought hey singing only for their 
amusement, imagined tQ be .assumed. Tliey igno- 
rantly applauded the acting, wliich was, in fact, 
reality. I knew her too well to doubt but tliat the 
mournful sweetness of her voice betokened some 
inward oppression. I watched her through the 
touching scene with Renzo, wliere Lucia, sore at 
heart, and almost sinking under the conflict be- 
tween a pui’e love, which has no cause for shame, 
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and Ler native modesty, which forbids its disclosure, 
, gently reproaches liim, though with deep tenderness, 
for his suspicions. Earnestly I watched her, and 
saw that the expressivd countenance, in which I 
could not Ijc mistaken, reflected as it were a truer, 
deeper meaning, that accorded a yet more earnest 
feeling to tljc utterance of licr li])S. She was, in- 
deed, perfect in tliis lovelji personificatio]i, so well 
adapted to her genius and character in all respects ; 
but on this, particular Right it seemed to my excited 
soul that a peculiar inspiration surrounded her, 
which disarmed all my doubts, my fears, my cruel 
despondency ; and in spite of all o])stacles, of my 
humility, my deej) sense of my own demerits, whilst 
gazing on this lovely idol of my affections, drew 
me irresistibly towards her, and whispered to me, 
in accents of hope and confidence, that my love 
and dcA'otioii were acknowledged — nay, accepted 
by her. 

The new Ruiizo, Ghcrardi, was indeed a Irutta 
faccia^ a worthy rival in appearance and ugliness 
to Melchior Kranitz himself. Tliis portion of the 
Abate’s scandalous anecdote was undoubtedly true, 
and the mere sight of his physiognomy was suffi- 
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cient to set me against him. He sang well, how- 
ever, though without that luxuriant freshness of 
voice which characlerilfed the’ purer organ of Guido 
Torricelli ; hut, indeed, I tared little for the differ- 
ence, so perceptihle in this respect to the cognoscenti 
around me. I had no ears, no attention for any 
thing hut iiij Carmen. Lovelier tlian ever in my 
eyes, she had an expression of care on her hrow, 
and in the very tone of her voice, which hut too 
well assured me grief had •already maile entrance 
into her hreast. I panted for an o])])ortunity of 
judging her more nearly. My mimd did not mis- 
give me as to its cause, hut it tormented me until 
I should discover what tliat cause was. I remem- 
hered my solemn pledge given to !ny motlier ; 1 
hesitated. I did not satisfactorily clear up a lin- 
gering douht whether \ was^doing rigidly in seek- 
ing that opportunity. Yet, again, I h ad only pledged 
myself to make no definite declaration of attachment 
to her this time. Distracted with t4icse thoughts, I 
resolved to confide in my old and attached fricaid, her 
father — to him who, in addition to his giTat afiection 
for his daughter, had such experience and know- 
ledge of the world as would ensure his listening to 
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me patiently, as well as counselling me, I might 
almost eay, parentally. Without liis sanction, I 
could in no case aspire to tlft liand of his daughter. 
I was precluded by my ff.-omisc from doing so now; 
but what opportunity could be better for asking his 
calm and dispassionate advice? There remained 
but little time for my decision : the opera Avas 
nearly concluded^ and it was only by hurrying to 
the green-room, to Avhicli I had retained my power 
of admittance, that I oould hope to gain a sight of 
Carmen. 

Witli my lieajrt lightened by this resolution, 1 
anticipated the droppuig of the curtain, and having, 
with difficult)^, extricated myself from the throng 
of eager spectators, Avho Avere anxious not to lose a 
note of Lucia’s final aria, T waited but to hear lier 
last cadence, and, Avhjlc I Ayas nearly deafened by 
the rapturous applause Avhich folloAVcd it, made my 
Avay behind the scenes to the green-room. 

As I entered from the passage-door, Carmen, 
who had just left the stage, AA’as coming in from 
the other side, evidently in a state of the greatest 
exhaustion and fatigue from her exertions. The 
plaudits, Avhich ahways followed her exit, were still 
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ringing in my ears, when I saw a rush of the prin- 
cipal hahitucs of the green-room towards the Jieroine 
of the evening, each scemiiigTy more desirous than 
tlic other to offer Ins homage to her success. Anwng 
them I at once discerned Lord Moiitacute, Mel- 
cliior, the German, and Barheriui, an Italian 
painter, I confess that tlie sigfit of none of these 
jx'i’sons was agreeable to in tlie mood in which 
1 then was. But there was Seheiner, the pliiloso- 
pher, for Avhorn I had soigc esteem,— tliere was 
Feliciani, as usual triumphing for his pupil as well 
as for himself, — above all, there was Vitclli, whom 
I most Avished to see. Standing, as he did, near 
the stage-door, which was the post he always cliose, 
in order to be the first to receive* his daughter 
after the performance, his Jiack was turned towards 
me-, and 1 knew his attention would bti at that 
moment too completely absorbed to allow of his 
noticing any one. I advanced, therefore, gently 
behind him, without seeking to a^ract his recog- 
nition, when Carmen, Avho seemed more than 
usually fatigued, entered just at that moment, pale, 
deadly pale, and quite exhausted. She took the 
arm of her father, who was turning to lead her to 
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a seat in a quieter part of the room, wlien, as 
she turned away as if to avoid the congratulations 
of the empresse throng around her, licr eyes sud- 
denty encountered mine, and she perceived me 
standing aloof from the others, op])Osite to lier, 
thougli at some distance. 

My preseiiec, at tliat moment so uncx]jectcd, 
struck lier in hei\thcu cxj,iaustcd condition in a man- 
ner difficult 1() acc^ounl for, and ultering a faint cry, 
slie fell suddenly senseiess into her father s arms. 
The confusion tliat ensued was extreme. Every 
one eager to lu' Ip lier. no one regarded nn‘, or sus- 
pected the poor sculptor of hehig the. cause. 

Carmen was Imniedialely conveyed to her car- 
riage, accoinpaiiied hy a crowd of some n^al hut 
more pretended friends, \/ho wished to give them- 
selves the air of veryopartieular anxiety about the 
hwourite of the puhlie : at least so 1 tliouglit 
then, as, in a state of great mental disturhance, 
mingled witli kli irritation imjustitiahle certainly, 
yet not altogether unnatural under the circumstances, 
I followed in the wake of these olfieious inquirers. 
I was too much confounded, as w^ell as distressed, 
to be capable of rendering the assistance which I, 
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beyond all otlicrs, was desirous of affording. To 
my unutterable disgust, 1 saw the noisy Mldchior 
foremost to proffer his unacceptable services. I 
gazed at him with an attention T had never ])efore 
bestowed; and as T did so, and noted liis dwarfish 
stature, his coarse features, ugiv tlioiigh not stupid 
eountcnane(^, thick bull-head, sh;xn> grey eyes sur- 
mounted ].)y shaggy eyebiwys, and^hair more the 
colour of dirty straw than anything else 1 can com- 
]jare it to, 1 felt this could bft no favoured rival at 
least, what('X'('r might be th(‘ iiatuiv, oi‘ his j)rejen- 
sions to the favour of the lovely iiottua ; but 

when again T observed th(‘ sharp exj)r('ssIon of 
those fi(‘ry eyes resting on rne, with a scowl which 
almost sec'mcnl of triumph (he had instantly recog- 
nised me among the bystaitders) and remarked *his 
wliohi forward manner .tind ip])earanee, (for his 
manner, always forward, was noAV more presuming 
than ever, and seemed to infer that he, of all men, 
had a right to tender aid and assistance to Carmen), 
— when I noted all this, and coupled it with the 
celebrity he had gained by his late duel with 
Guido, in which her name had, by public report, 
been mixed up — it was more than 1 could endure. 
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and I shrank from liis proffered grasp of recogni- 
tion wkli a feeling of loathing I was at no pains to 
dissimulate. * 

As I followed in the Irowd, the most deeply in- 
terested of all the party, yet most glad to he un- 
recognised and unnoticed, my lieart throbbed and 
heaved with these contending, ])erliaps unreason- 
able emotions, ^■W'ith a^ force and violence I was 
totally unable to resist. I had no one to accuse, — 
and Carinen I could* not suspect, — yet T felt the 
gnawing pangs of jealousy, to which my soul had 
hitherto been a stranger. Stopping at the door of 
Vitelli’s house, with many others, I did not offer to 
enter it. I w^aited a few miimt'is in tlie street, 
when Vitelli*, who had seen his daughter safely 
earsied to her chamber upstairs, returned to thank 
his frieiiMs for their^sympathy, and to assure us 
that the physician, who had been hastily sum- 
moned, had declared that Carmen’s illiK'ss pro- 
ceeded simply ‘from exhaustion, and that rest and 
quiet would in time restore her to her usual strength. 
I had then, though for a moment only, the oppor- 
tunity of exchanging a cordial pressure of the hand 
with Vitelli — a silent intercourse of feeling which 
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served more than words to restore my mind to its 
equanimity. 

It was a fine calm moonKght night ; and as the 
crowd dispersed, I was hc 4 tcr enabled to see -who 

f 

was near me than I had been up to that moment. 
At a little distance I perceived Lord Montacute, 
who recognised me immediately, and with great, 
but to me ill-timed civility, proposed walking 
home with me. I could not, of course, refuse ; but 
1 found it beyond all measure irksome t^ keep up a 
conversation with one whom, though I knew to be 
my friend, I could not help lof)king upon as my 
]XM'haps involuntary rival. Nevertheless, such is 
the power of good ’manners, prompted by a kind 
and gentlemanlike disposition, that *110 forced me 
into better humour in spib# of myself; and, passing 
hi>s arm within mine, Ik; fed me unresistingly to the 
hotel where, it appeared, we were both lodged. 

When about to separate at the door, Lord Mont- 
acute invited me into his apartmcnt»to take supper 
with him, — a proposal to which I reluctantly con- 
sented, but which I really knew not how to de- 
cline. Our conversation fell naturally, I may 
almost say unavoidably, upon what was upper- 
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most in both our thoughts — tlie late occurrence 
which had been the cause of so much annoyance to 
Carmen and her father: 

T^ord Montacutc, witlf’^great tact, aud, as I after- 
wards conceived, Avitli a purpose, induced me to 
listen to his account of the duel, and of the circum- 
stances which led to it — ])rocc{;ding from a fierce 
rivalry between tlic two '^•ontending parties in their 
several pretensions to tlui favour of Signorina 
Vitelli, whicli the trifling circumstances already 
alluded to by the gossiping Abate, had caused 
to break forth, and whicli had led finally to 
tliis certainly disastrous result. ITe described to 
me the uncomfortable life tliat Carmen had led 
during the last few weeks. Tier father and Fcli- 
ciani, intent upon her professional success, were 
blind to all that went on airound her ; and, liad it 
not been for Carmen’s own strict sense of wliat was 
due to her, and her good natural underslanding, 
matters might ^have become far more unpleasant 
than they were. She had been worn by the over- 
whelming pretensions of Guido, whose vanity led 
him to believe himself irresistible, though she had 
never given him the slightest encouragement. This 
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was readily perceived by Melchior, who thereupon 
tliought liimsclf justified in ^coming forward and 
tendering his homage in ^le noisy manner of his 
countrymen. Every day he had some ode or 
Luib-gesang to utter before her, in tones and style 
more suited to a drinking boiiW^f ancient Germans 
(whom, as a painter, he prided himself in repre- 
senting ill costume, language, tluin to a girl 

of reraarkabic feminine delicacy, tliough fully en- 
dowed witli Jlu^ fire and spint of her Sj5anish and 
Italian blood. 

His best offering was certainly the collection of 
drau’ings he had made of Carmen in all her differ- 
ent attires, as slie appeared on the stage. These 
were executed with the skill that he really possess- 
ed as an artist, and wci’e the more valuable as 

. * . • . 

representing her in the very attitude and ex})ression 

of the different scenes in ivliich she was most per- 
fect. Carmen, however, was resolute in not accept- 
ing them. The delicacy of his attachment may be 
conceived from his — 

Keeping them for himself, of course, as if by 
her permission ? ” said T. 

No,” returned Lord Montacutc. 
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Showing them to his friends, perhaps? 

Yes ; and not only that.” 

''What more?” 

" Offering them to me for sale,” replied Lord 
Montacute. 

" And you purchesed them, of course, my lord ?” 

They were too beautiful to let slip, to pass 
into or to rcniani in luAv^orthy hands. I bought 
them, and presented tliem to Vitelli. I would not 
have kept ‘'them wither Carmen’s poxunisslon, — 
you may imagine reas(ins for my not liking to 
make the request after her refusal of tlicm from the 
designer, — and, by giving them to her father, T 
pleased her — and him, and — myself.” 

This was uttered with such simplicity and good 
feeling, that I could with difficulty refrain from 
expressing my admirstion Lord Montacute’s del- 
icacy in the transaction. 

But my heart was put to a painful trial by tlic 
admission of tills noble and high-minded man, that 
his admiration for the talent, the beauty, and the 
character of Carmen was fixed — nay, was daily 
increasing. He avowed that it was that irresistible 
charm that kept him chained to Milan, and that as 
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long as lie had reason conscientiously to belicyc 
that she was indifferent to liim in regard lo any 
feeling beyond what he ti^Stcd might be due to 
his own character, and the esteem which lie mtglit 
obtain of her as of others in society, he was con- 
tent to remain in that city. But, he added, with a 
naivete tliat surprised me as coming from him to 
myself, — had I an idea that slip returned my 
sentiments, I sliould feel it my duty to leave 
]\Iilan without delay.” 

As I not unnaturally cx])resscd my astonish- 
ment at a notion so opposed to every tiling that was 
within the circle of my then limited experience, 
Lord IMontacute resumed, saying, — 

“You wonder at me, perhaps ; blit, until you 
know more of England,*~which, from what I. 
understand, you arc lilicly soon to do, in visiting 
your mother’s family, who arc not entirely unknown 
to me, — I cannot feel surprised at the feeling you 
express on this subject.” 

I acknowledged his words surprised me in some 
degree ; but, when I sought to turn the conversa- 
tion by saying how much I envied him the privi- 
lege of staying longer, nay, as long as he chose, in 
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Italy — (somcliow I could not utter tlic word Milan), 
— while I was obliged to seek another climate find 
a new home, — Lord M mtacute instantly renewed it, 
saying, half-liesitatingiy, — I, too, am not free : J 
may appear so to you ; hut, trust me, every one, in 
every stati{)Ti in life, is hound hy citlier persons or 
circumstances. I cannot, in all things, please my 
own tastes. I helieve 1 have not more nride than 

I 

others in my situation.” 

lie licsjtated again, wliich was so unusual Avith 
him, that it fixed my attention upon his words, 
liesuming, with a little effort, he went on, — 

But I liave connexions : ])ridc is, perhaps, a 
national failing in England:'...; I have a mo- 

ther—” 

He paused. I now >■ understood the case per- 
fectly. ‘J, too, had^^ a nn^'thcr ; and I began to 
understand English ])ride of birth. Ignorant as I 
then Avas of all English prejudices, whether founded 
on high notioBrS of aristocracy, or arising from cer- 
tain reserved and exclusive liabits, Avhich are sup- 
posed to be peculiar to us, I could only assent 
in silence to Avhat, as yet, I did not clearly com- 
prehend. 
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Lord Montacnte pursued the subject. Signor 
Guido is unsuited to the Signorina Vitclli, Mciiih('rr 
Melchior is totally unwo^iy of her. I consider 
licr so superior a person to all those with whom she 
is now compelled to associate^ that I feel as if I 
were doing her the greatest and at the same time 
the only service in my power by remaining near 
her, in order to keep the pcrscciUor Melchior at a 
distance. 1 have no selfish views in it (that indeed 
lie had nc^, as 1 now felt able to testify) ; but 
neither Melchior nor (juido could make her happy. 
1.^110 levity of the one, the rugged nature of the 
other, are equally repulsive to her delicate but at the 
same time st(‘.ady character. No; that lot is reserved 
for some happier •man, more suited to her, more 
deserving of hcr.’^ 

He looked at me as jie spoke : my licaft throbbed 
within me. I could not of course take the allusion 
openly to myself; his delicacy prevented his say- 
ing more on this point at least. After a pause of 
some minutes he continued : — 

I felt so sincerely for the pain all this gossip 
had brought on a young lady of her strong and 
sensitive feelings, that I presumed upon tlic inti- 
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macy I had contracted with her father, and deter- 
mined, with liis consent, to remain at Milan ; and » 
I trust that my fricndslrin — I have never pretended 
to pfifer more — lias been found a comfort to both 
the one and the other.” 

I was so much struck by the generous sentiments 
of this English noldeman, whom all the world (of 
Milan) imagined to be intent on little beyond the 
gratification of his tastes and pleasures, and so 
greatly surprised at histcandid manner of avowing 
them to me, who had no claim on his confidence, 

t 

that I at once made a full confession of my own 
passion for Carmen. I opened my lieart to him, 
spoke of our early childish aifefctiou at Rome, and 
gave liirn in short a history of my love — ending 
with my resolution, whi^h I described to him as 
fixed, of sneaking to Vitclli^on the subject without 
further delay. Lord Montacute highly approved 
of this plan, and assured me that whatever influ- 
ence circumstances might lead him to exert, should 
be in my favour ; but unless S2}oken to on the sub- 
ject he could not of course interfere. It is a very 
trite reflection, that frequently when human coun- 
sels seem to have arranged every step towards 
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ensuring the success of man’s wishes, Fortune in- 
terferes to overturn the whoje of his preconceived 
schemes for their accomplis^ffncnt. But my ill fite 
appeared to me far beyond the ordinary turn of 
human disappointment, wlicn next day I licard, 
upon inquiiy, that Carmen, far from recovering 
from her illness of the preceding evening, as had 
been so confidently and prematuigfly announced, 
had become worse before morning, and was now 
evidently a1J[.ackcd by a bad^form. of nfffyous fever, 
from which her recovery would be slow, if not 
doubtful. 

You may judge of my despair at learning this 
agonizing inlcllig(uice. My mind, harassed by the 
anxiety which the sudden illness anfl suffering of 
her I loved occasioned, Ava^s still further tormented 
by the impossibility of\ speaking freely to Vitelli, 
in pursuance of the resolution I had taken. Here 
was indeed the overthrow of my darling hopes. 
No interval allowed by inexorable, cfestiny for even 
the trial of my eloquence, no use in my exerting it, 
could I have permitted myself to address him on 
the subject in the present condition of his beloved 
child ; but I could not even gain admittance to his 
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presence, as lie never for a moment quitted licr 
sick-clmmlbcr, and Feliciani was equally unsuccess- 
ful in his well-meant»> attempts to withdraw him 
even for the shortest interval from his unremitting 
attendance upon his treasure. 

My mother willingly consented to defer our de- 
parture until Carmen, to whom slie was really at- 
taelicd, should^ he pronounced out of danger. I 
was left therefore to the sad satisfaction of getting 
daily the earliest and the latest intelli/jcence of her 
progress from that sorrowing hoiiseliold. I could 
occupy myself with no steady pursuit ; 1 spent days 
and nights in slowly pacing up and down the 
Piazza del Duomo, near whiclf Vitelli’s house, the 
house that heW all that was most dear to me, was 
situated. I wandered alone, carefully avoiding the 
contact of all knowi^ or uukiiowm to me, and otfer- 
ing up silent prayers for the licaltli of her whom 
iny soul loved. 

Often did I gaze on the marhle pinnacles of that 
glorious temple of Christian worship as they stood 
out in their snowy purity beneath the silver moon- 
beam : often did my eyes mount from the works of 
man to the more glorious w^orks of God in the 
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briglit firmament above me. Then did my thoughts 
fly to that pure being, to hey, wliosc restoration to 
health was the object of m^devotions, and return 
home to my sleepless pillow in a state of greater 
calmness and resignation. My spirit indeed was 
soothed by the hallowed influence of religions trust, 
but yet at intervals 1 sank almost into despondency. 

Time wore on : Carmen was at laid considered to 
be convalc'scent, but was not allowed to see any one 
but her fatlu'r. My mother *liad become •e vidently 
impatient for our departure. Unable to find a 
further reason for postponing it, 1 was forced to tear 
myself from Milan, without having been able to 
open my heart to Vifelli, without having once seen 
my beloved one, and with oidy the promise of a 

letter from Ijord Moiitacute/at a fiitim; day, to give 

• • 

me the intelligence for -^hich I most thirsted — of 
her more perfect recovery. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Ood the first j^arden made, 

And the first city, Oain. 

CowLEy. 

And her face is, lily clear, 

Lily shaped, and drooped in duty 
To the law of its own hiiuuty. 

Oval chetsks cncoloured ^-^iiitly, 

Which a frail of golden hair 
Keeps from falling off to air. 

Face and figure a child, — 

Though too calm,* you think, and tender, 

For the chfcdhood yt)U -would lend her. 

Quiet talk she liketh best, 

In a bower of gentle looks, 

VV{{^.ering flowers or reading books. 

Klizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Our journey to England was slow, but to me at 
lekst it was not tedious ; the novelty of travelling, 
and the many objects of interest succeeding each 
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other in endless variety between Milan and London, 
were sufficient to keep my^ attention alive* and to 
have in a less degree theysame effect upon my 
mother. To me, the predominant feeling was 'that 
of w'ondcr — surprise — at seeing so many things of 
which I liad previously no concj/i^ption : every thing 
was new and required ex])lanatIon. To her, al- 
though the sensation of travelling again was almost 

* 

a novelty, yet the gradual change from un Italian 
climate and nature, from a^southern ww*ld to that 
of the north, gave rise to many painful recollections. 
She was glad to return to the land of her youth ; 
fortune seemed now for the first time to smile upon 
licr; yet the remembrance of times gone by — not 
happy times — would force itself upon her memory. 
My drawback was of a diffA-ent nature : the anxiety 
T felt respecting the liefciltli o^ Carmen imbittcred 
my solitary reflections. My motlier did not will- 
ingly s])cak upon the subject, and it required all 
the elasticity of youth, as well as the daily changing 
sceneiy of our route, to raise my drooping spirits. 
I longed for England, chiefly in order to receive 
Lord Montacute’s promised letter. As wc drew 
nearer to the land which, as my mother now ever 
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impressed upon me, was to be my home (though I 
could not quite enter into the idea), I felt my heart 
sink within me at tlic t' ought of tlic long distance 
that 'separated me from the land of my earliest re- 
collections, tlie land of iny childliood, and of my 
boyish love, 1 felt the air gi*ow colder, tlic day- 
light less brilliant, the earth less beauteous and less 
bountiful. Jt r^'cmcd to mo, in traversing these 
great plains or low liills, that Nature herself grew 
tamer and more feeble than in n^]/ »(‘d Italy. 
The grey sky, the sluggish waters, the want of 
bold outline to the landscape, were all deadening 
to the spirit of one like me, bred iij) to look at every 
thing with an artist’s eye, and wiio sought in vain 
for some jiieturcsquc form, some ])octieal idea, to 
liarmonizc with the ieelitigs of his heart. Where 
all beauty was wanting? ^ f 'It as if estranged from 
the object of my love. When at last we arrived 
at the seashore, and I beheld the long, muddy flats 
of Calais, and dbiitrasted them with the sliarp broken 
])olnts and jiromontorics that encase our own blue 
Mediterranean, my disappointment was extreme. 
My motlier told me to look out for Dover with its 
rocks and castle, which I could not see ; and when 
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once we were on board our packet, I resigned iiij- 
self to fate, and not cyen noyelty could render that 
fate agreeable. f 

My impressions upon first sight of the snfoky 
capital were in one respect only an impro\T‘nient on 
those I had previously cxj3crieiii‘.ed ; namely, in the 
sensation of being once more really upon dry land. 
T longed t<3 proceed ; 1 burnt witli iin]3atlence to sec 
tlic country and tlie home of whiclt my nu>tlier Iiad 
given iu(i ^J^h glc)wing descrfJ)tions ; but d saw tliat 
I must not hurry luir, since ^he was evidently nmeh 
worn by the long and fatiguing journey she liad 
aecompl ished. 

Slic was, niorcover, becoming a litt](i nervous 
at the thought of meeting licr brotlicr, and of 
resuming her place in the ianiily from vdiose pnj- 
seiice, and, indeed, fron% whos ^4 heart vshe had been 
so long divided. I could not but respect iier feel- 
ings, natural as they were, though I could not fully 
enter into ihem : the present occupiefd me, the past 
was unknown, and the future had at least the 
chances of greater happiness than I had yet ex- 
perienced in its favour. Not to trouble you with 
all the various doubts and hesitations which con- 
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tinually harassed my mind, I will pass on at once 
to our long-anticipated arrival at the manor-house 
of my uncle. \ 

Was Owen is situated in an inland district of 
North Wales, among those mountains which ex- 
tend from Siiowdqu eastward. My expectations 
had heen raised to a high pitch hy all tliat I had 
heard of the pH(‘.e ; hut 1 confess that my greatest 
joy (ionsigted in once more seeing mountains, and 
rocks, and ^gushing streams, which^'ceo^.'ed, even in 
a distant degree, the scenery of our heloved A])en- 
nines : that wliich gave me the most pleasure was to 
pc'rceive in the features of the country a degree of 
picturesrpie character which might make it worthy 
of being an artist’s home. Then a sudden thought 
tlaslied across my mind as, slowly ascending tlie 
mountain, 1 listeneckwith cjdin delight to the thun- 
d('ring cataracts of the Ogwen : then I thought 1 
understood my father’s artist-like fondness for tliis 
romantic scenery — his excited brain — his rash mar- 
riage ; — but I sto])ped, and ])ercm])torily forbade my 
wandering imagination to dwell upon the painful 
picture. 

My uncle’s reception of us was most Avarm and 
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cordial, yet marked with the peculiarities of his 
character. His daughter, piy cousin Lilitli, gave 
us, too, tlic most afFectionat^^)f welcomes, despite of 
a timidity which I easily perceived was natiirtil to 
her disposition, and not unnatural t(^ her years. 
She was tlicn, as I guessed, aljout scv('iitccn ; hut 
her maiiiK'r was girlish in tliC extreme for lier age, 
and her whole ap]X‘arance was manJvcd hy a deli-* 
cacy and fragility, painful, though int^esting, to 
coTitempl&‘-<'. Tliis, my iirsff impressiofi «f the shy- 
ness and precarious state of health of my young 
cousin, wore (jff, however, after a fc.w days sj)cnt in 
her society. 

1 found, to my intmite satisfaction, that it was a 
real })leasure to lier to meet my motlfcr’s 'wishes in 
every tiling. It was so strange*, a thing to me to 
find myself among neV p<iopl 4 j, and to feel that I 
hclonged in any way to them, or had any part in 
their affections, that the friendly manner in which 
the old gentleman shook me hy thh hand on our 
first meeting, and welcomed me to Wales, tlie fa- 
miliar tone with which he always, from the first, 
addressed me as “ nephew/’ won for liim imme- 
diately my gratitude and respect. Lilith speedily 
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ingratiated herself with my mother, whose presence, 
thouglidiitherto unknown to her, seemed almost as 
if it had been the oneS^hing wanting to her happi- 
ness^ so well did they agree. 

My motlier, who had becn^ as w'as natural, ex- 
tremely overcome oii her first arrival at Plas Owen, 
seemed bapjiy in finding herself, as it 'were, sud- 
denly blessed |yith a most attentive and dutiful 
daughter j wliilst Lilith found a mother’s void sup- 
plied with/a -degree of*«sound good seiis;iY*t^nd expe- 
periencc joined to a tender affection, wliieli she had 
not had the good fortune to meet 'with in her own 
parent. Sir Caradoc jocularly complained tliat he 
sliould be left without society ft* Lilith w'cre mono- 
polized by my mother, and he was pleased to add, 
her cousin Ambrose, — complaint for which there 
certainly Vas some foundation. 

Lilith was then nineteen — older than I had ima- 
gined from my first impression of her very youth- 
ful appearance : she was slender, delicate, and 
remarkably pleasing in manner and expression, 
although not decidedly handsome. Such, at least, 
was the judgment usually passed on her by those 
w^ho saw her for the first time ; but it mostly hap- 
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pcned that those who were admitted to further 
acquaintance found that liei; sweetness of smile, her 
gentleness of voice, and th;^ pure, though delicate, 
tint of her complexion, shaded by her soft brown 
tresses, had something more than mere prettiness 
in it. And wdicn those who, bke myself, had the 
advantage of seeing and knowing her in her family 
for weeks and months together, wrfre called on to 
pronounce on Lilith’s charms, less thajj the word 
Ikauty NvV nld hardly satisfy their cxigetice. 

My cousin and I soon ^became great friends: 
her shyness, which was great at first, gradually 
gave way before her amiable desire to make every- 
thing pleasant to ifcr ncAvly-foimd relations, in a 
country to which one at least was a stranger. 

Sir Caradoc’s* gout left him little leisure to 

* • 

attend to the affairs of his estate ; so that 1 was fre- 
quently his companion in a tete-a-tete^ in which he 
would explain to me, with no little vivacity, the 
peculiar character of the country, aifd of his neigh- 
bours, inteirupted, at times, by twnnges of pain, 
which never failed to give both point and asperity 
to his observations. 

His property, I learnt, was enormous in extent, 
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and he liad rather added to than diminished it. 
Blit it was like all mountain e>states — except where 
there were mines — colnparativcly unproductive ; 
and his coiiSecpience depended more upon its extent 
and the iiumhor of freclioldcrs, poor as they were, 
that inliahited it, than upon tlic actual rent-roll. 
His name, the traditions of his femily, his constant 
residence and general hospitality, his speaking the 
language of the people (in which Lilith, too, had 
been carchilrj^ instructed), all gave li in v'J 'degree of 
local importance in which he had no rlva!l near. I 
used to accompany him in the rides he now and 
then took over his domain, when he w^ould mount 
a (juict Wclsli pony, by whose 'side I have walked 
many a mile tip and down the most rugged moun- 
tain-patbs. The whole Vtyle of Kfe and existence 
was BO new to ino^- that ,my health and s]:)irits 
benefited exceedingly .by it. My uncle w^as sur- 
prised to tind me so good a mountaineer; and I 
rose in his opiniop when I performed some feats of 
hard exercise, w hich proved that neither the relax- 
ing air of the Campagna nor the confinement of 
the studio had prevented my limbs from acquiring 
the strength or the agility natural to my age. In 
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one of our rambles over aii insulated, but not very 
higli mountain, called the Dinas, from tho top of 
■wliicli a vast panoramic viev.**of the surrounding val- 
leys and tlieir rocky barriers laid open tlic most map- 
likc prospect that could be obtained of two adjoin- 
ing counties, Sir (Jaradoc suddenly addressed me : 

Nephew Ambrose, do you see that rock jutting 
from tlie end of yon rugged 'moor, j^dicre, as I told 
you, we — tchut — tliat is I, before my gout — us(‘xl to 
go after ^;’?:ouse and moiintgin hares ^Vcdl, just 
beyond that rod?, wliicli we call Craig Ddu, begins 
the property of his Excellency, as they all call Iiirn 
hereabouts. You know, of course — ^you know wIjo 
his Excellency is?’* 

I was forced to conf(‘ss m}^lgnoraHcc. 

Well, T thought everybody in the six counties 
knew his Excellency ly namcjor reputatibn, not by 
sight, indeed, for seldom does he show himself in 
the land of the Aprceces. lie has long held govern- 
ment appointments abroad, not rnmJi to his advaii- 
tage 1 sus])ect, by the way in which he has been 
selling one bit of land after another during the last 
sixteen years. The whole of that range of moun- 
tain under Craig Ddu, down to the brawling trout- 
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stream we just crossed at tlie fall near the mill, 
was his. till I bought it — and down the glen as far 
as Hendre — and theAs^o Llyn Vawr, where you 
will kill me a few trout some day — all was the land 
of Aprcece Lord Coiwcn, till having spent more 
than he received from it, and miles of still better 
lands besides, he found himself, to use his own 
words, under tl^.e necessity of adopting a policy of 
excliange in other words, laying it at tlic feet of 
his neighb^^.’’ ^ 

You did not fail to profit by it, sir,” I replied ; 
and surely the land and its inliabitants will be 
no losers. I liavc seen some of those foreign resi- 
dents ill Rome, and though his'Exeellency was not 
one of them, I can iinagihc that some of tlicir num- 
ber must pay dearly for Vlieir foreign expenses.” 

Wer6 you accjuaintexi with any of our hopeful 
noblemen there?” 

With none of that description. One I knew of 
a very different stamp, Lord ]\Ioiitaeute, who is an 
lionour to his family and title ; but I believe he is 
not connected with this part of the country.” 

Montacute ? — No, he is from the south of Eng- 
land. Fine, old family enough, I believe, related 
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to the Hiingerfords and Qourtenays ; hut nothing 
Welsh among them.” 

The latter sentence was rflutc decisive as to the 
place any family would hold in my good mode’s 
estimation ; for though iiohody was more ahovo 
prejudice as to individuals, when character or talent 
were to be considered, he could not overcome tlic 
national, or, more properly, provincj^l prejudice of 
race. 

Beyond Cam Emlyn, v^hich is iitid mountain 
to the left of C!raig Ddu, lie some deep and well- 
wooded glens, or combes, as we call them — and 
beyond that is the sea.” 

Where are yout mines, sir?” I asked. 

Still further to the left, ^nd hap])ily not near 
enough to annoy me wiih 'flic smoke of the works. 
Tliere is coal or metal^^or* soinelhing ajifertaining 
to the infernal regions, all under the ridge of Cam 
Emlyn, as they tell me ; but not a pickaxe sliall 
be laid into its venerable and shaggy sides in my 
lifetime : and the lead companies of Liveq)ool have 
learnt that from me by this time, by dint of re- 
peated refusals, and a pretty cross one tlie last, I 
warrant you. Zounds they won’t let a man keep 
his own lead nowadays I ” 
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Nothing irritated my pncle so much as the gra- 
dual and stealtliy encroachments of trade and 
money upon the hitherto untouched wilds of his 
native mountains. It was the more amusing 
in liim, because he was not one of the small 
squirearchy outbidden or overridden by a stronger 
interest : he nut only had possessions enough 
to keep his j^Jace in the county, but even to 
improve il ; he benelitcd indirectly yet sensibly 
by all the pro vein eads made within^t^lic neigh- 
bourhood, and seiTi])led not to avail liimself of 
them wdien it suited him ; but then only. At other 
times he inveighed against the upstarts, tlie purse- 
jiroud shopkeepers, the Saxon^^, and sundry othet 
denominations of the industrious tribe who dis- 
pleased him by their neV presence in the land of 
King Arthur and the itound Table. These rides 
with Sir Caradoc became daily more interesting to 
me, as they led me to make an acquaintance with 
his sterling bu»t original character, at the same time 
that I gained a knowledge of the country and of its 
delightful scenery, which 'would not otherwise have 
been in my power. Our society at Plas Owen was 
but small, l^ly uncle's house was open to all 
visiters and travellers recommended to him ; they 
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of course came but occasionally^ and we were never 
a numerous party. His liealtli prevented •invita- 
tions on a larger scalcj wliiefi* would Lave entailed 
a degree of fatigue beyond the powers eithor of 
himself or his daughter. 

I also assisted Ijilitli in lior njountaiT) excursions, 
and daily grew more attached to her society. 

IVIy mother’s delicate health, am\^hc divergence'- 
of our views with regard to Oarmen, had, as was 
inevitabk'y- created a sort of *vant of oim^d<*ncc be- 
tween us — l)iit on lliat subject alone. It was pain- 
ful to m(*. in tlie extreme to confine my feelings to 
my own luvast, and at length I found myself, al- 
most unawares, coiifldiiig the inmost secret of my 
heart to tlic innocent and wiiipasstpiiate Lilith. 
She listened with llie utmost interest to the recital 
of my attachment, an^ J speedily foufid it the 
sweetest consolation to pour into licr pati(‘nt and 
sympathizing ears a thousand details of the rise 
and progress of my love, and of the? difficulties by 
whicli it was encompassed. 

I must not omit to speak of another person, who 
soon became both my companion and friend, the 
Rev. Markham Ilaydoii, rector of the parish of 
Bettws, in wliich Plus Owen was situated. 
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He was a man of mild and amiable character, 
many years my senior, but not on that account the 
less suited to my thenmninformed and in many re- 
spects uninstructed nature. Besides Bettws, he 
held' also the living of Aberdyfi, belonging to the 
Corwen family, whpn he was first instituted to it, 
but which had now passed into the hands of Sir 
Caradoc Owei^ with many other possessions of the 
same declining family. I was at first rather sur- 
prised at Jilt' familiar footing on which Ilaydon 
seemed to stand with the circle at Bias Owen. But 
after a little time, I found that however great the 
jiride of family or power might be in my uncle’s 
heart, formality was not the order of the day in his 
home. He was natitrally too wannhearted a man 
for that ; the customs '"of the countiy and of liis 
neighboiAhood were against it ; and every man was 
bis friend or his enemy, and treated so with jicrfect 
openness, without descending to the mezzo-termini 
of hauteur and distance. As to Mr Ilaydon, whose 
appointment, though now of long standing, had 
taken place many years after my mother had quitted 
Wales, nothing could exceed the pains he look to 
be useful both to her and to myself on matters of re- 
ligious instruction, which, although never neglected 
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by her, had hitherto bcci\ somewhat wanting in 
my education ; and, in so doing, he gave unques- 
tionable. evidence of the hi^Ti order of both his 
character and talents, wdiich his reserved demean- 
our kept too mucli in the background. 

Mr Hay don had acted as preceptor to my cousin 
Lilitli from her early youth, and had worthily ful- 
filled his trust. lie had carefully trailed her young 
mind in religion, in charity, and humble-mlndcd- 
ncss. This last point, so %ssential, perha])s 
the best gift his tuition had bestowed on his fair 
pupil ; for, 'had she not met 'with this kind and 
truly Christian guide, her path might possibly have 
fallen in the same dfrcction as that which had ren- 
dered her mother so harsh, halighty, mid unfeeling, 
not to my j^arent alone, but to all her family. Lilith, 
supposing her education^ to liave been left^as with- 
out the accidental presence of such a man, such a 
churchman as Mr Hay don, it would have been) 
exclusively to her mother, must havd been miracu- 
lous, indeed, if she escaped the contagion of that 
pride by which she was surrounded. I shuddered 
at the thought when I saw the amiable, gentle 
being my cousin now was, that so slight a difference 
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in circumstances — in themselves quite accidental — 
might have constituted her an inferior and far dif- 
ferent character. 

My mother hy degrees grew more and more 
attached to Lilith. She had not been without 
misgivings tliat tlic child of her overbearing sister- 
in-law Avould ])rovc a proud and unaccommodating 
niece, not nn\'kely to have been early jmjudiccd 
against herself. Most welcome, therefore, was the 
sur])rise wliich tlie intercourse of tlie ''very first 
evening awoke in her mind, and which every day 
increased, to Und Lilitli, if not wliat h commonly 
called clever, at least endowed witli an execllent 
judgment, reserved but affccifbnatcj manners, and 
the temper ai^d sweetness of an ang(d. Her pur- 
suits Averc of the most'' simple and rational order. 
(She liad'a garden of inouK tain-plants arranged so 
as to gi'OAV almost naturally on the rocks, Avhich 
started here and there from the verdant s]()i)es com- 
prised Avithin the pleasure-grounds of Plas Owen. 
These Avere A’cry extensive, for in an almost alpine 
country, the ground, being of no A^aluc, may be en- 
closed according to the requirements of picturesque 
taste rather than economical convenience. The 
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mountain -copses bordering tlie deep glen of the 
Dyfi, and joining tlie garden and slirubbcry, were 
travej-sed by shady walks, forming of tliemselves 
snpj)lementary pleasxirc-grounds of miles in extent, 
by wliieli an agreeable and shcltxTed Avay of climb- 
ing the mountain-side to lialfitj^ height was afforded 
at all seasons. ( )n tlie otbev side, the garden opened 
by more than one gate into the park^wliich, lliongh 
lying amid loAver and better-timbered gTounds, was 

its(df equ?d in wildness of stencry to #1 k; mountain 

. • 

bcmcatli which it lay. It was tiimbleff into abru2)t 
rocky knolls and fern-covered ridges crowned witli 
noble oaks, in one 2 >hxcc suddenly bieaking into 
a steep prcci])icc, ITeneath which llowed tlie ra])id 
waters of the Dyti. 

Lilith liad also a poultry-yard w(dl slocked with 
the choicest fowls, Spanish, (J(Kdiin-(Jliina,TL)orking, 
Friesland, Folisli, Bantam, and others. Her bees, 
too, Averc a favourite care. The mountain-thyme 
and other fragrant luirbs ensured her a delicious 
crop of honey, for her bees, disdaining the SAveet 
mignonette and garden-flowers slic carefully sowed 
around their hives, flew ever in the summer’s lirccze 
for miles and miles over the furze and heather to 
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cull tliclr store from a Tr\ore elevated region. But 
all tlieice pursuits were lier amusement : her busi- 
ness of life slie placed in works of more positive 
utility. Foremost among tliesc was her scliool, not 
only established but attended daily and assiduously 
by herself. 

I soon began to take an interest in all tlic rural 
and domestic concerns of my cousin ; but my abili- 
ties were, unluckily, not of a sort to be of much use 
in the poultiy-yard, on even in sowing of seeds in 
her botanic flo-wer-garden. It is true I had now 
and then made collections of wild flowers in the 
Campagna, and often brought in from my ram- 
bles on those grassy waistcs, oi'^from the neglected 
villa-gardens of Itome, some choice boiupict, or 
wreath for Carmen’s hair. I had learnt the names 
of some few of them, and fancied myself advancing 
in botanical knowledge ; but here were neitlicr the 
starry Aviiidflowers of varied hue that bespangle the 
turf of the Villa Borghesc, nor the wild flax or rosy 
catelifly, the odorous cyclamen or narcissus, that 
enliven the grotta of Egeria. I had to make ac- 
quaintance with purple heath and golden furze, and 
the rougher Flora of my new country. Neverthe- 
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less I worked for Lilith ; I succeeded in amusing 
her with stories and descriptions of Italy; and when 
ever and anon she would question me about the 
people I liad lived with there^ my lips could speak 
of none but Carmen and Vitclli. Had Lilith been 
a less simple unsophisticated being than she was, 
I should have revolted from the idea of making her 
the confidante of my feelings for onenvho was, and 
was in all probability ever likely to rernayi, an en- 
tire straT\j|cr to her. But thfre was atiliarm about 
Lilitli’s manner, raid a perfect truthfulness, which 
showed itself in all her conversation as well as in 
lier actions, that completely set my heart at rest 
upon the subject. *At the same time her own 
knowledge of the world so slight, that she 
listened to all I told her about Carmen, about 
Home, about foreign lairds ancl^ foreign life, more 
as if she Avas hearing the adventures of some ideal 
personage than those of persons she saw before her 
eyes, and addressed as aunt and cous?in. My mo- 
ther also sometimes spoke of Carmen, though rarely, 
and Avith the kindness that the knoAvledge of the 
precarious state in which we had left her could not 
but inspire. This of course increased Lilith’s dc- 
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sire to learn more of Carpicn’s history and situation, 
in whioh I was only too ready to gratify lier. You 
may conceive what '^fclicf it was to my anxious 
mind to he able to disburthen itself of its cares into 
such, a kind and tender heart as that of my sweet 
cousin Lilith. 

Time wore on, and I became daily more impatient 
for the promis(^jd letter from Lord Montacute. Post 
after ])ost arrived, yet it came not, till, after making 
all possibje arllowance^for continental irregularities 
and other accidents, 1 almost despaired of receiving 
one. 

Our post at Plas Owen was certainly not in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the timc?r. My uncle was so 
wedded to old habit'^fy.mid in a way so proud of liis 
distance from London, iliat he resisted any improve- 
ment in this as in many other branches of civilisa- 
tion. 

No great correspondent himself, and therefore 
seldom receiving letters, except on business, when 
they were sure to bring him trouble (at least he said 
so), he grew to hate letters altogether, and could 
not reconcile it to his idea of a sensible man to be 
impatient for them. The post then arrived at Plas 
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Owen just as it liad done ui liis father’s time half 
a ccntuiy before ; that is to sa^, when tl:(fere*was no 
coach beyond Shrewsbury, and the letters were car- 
ried by boys, on pads or inountaiTi-2)onies, or some- 
times on foot over hill and dale for thirty- three 
miles, lie might now have J^em from a much 
nearer point, and with a trifling additional expense, 
daily ; but that involved a change, r.fid my mother 
plcasanlly declared that her brother would nd 11 ingly 
pay double to avoid one, or* to escape g^,tting Jiis 
letters oftener than in 1750. 

A letter from Milan did at last arrive safely to 
my hands : T saw at once it was from Lord Mon- 
tacute, and you may*imagine with what breathless 
anxiety I broke the seal, ^^e news ‘it contained 
was briefly this : — that Carmen had at length re- 
covered her strength after her long and tedious ill- 
ness, and in a little time would have been equal to 
the fatigue of resuming her engagement at La Scala, 
had it not been that the fever, which,* like all fever 
of its class, leaves strong traces behind it of its ef- 
fects on the constitution, had deprived her of all 
power of exerting her voice. This was pronounced 
to be not an uncommon case, though generally only 
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a temporary ailment, and of course as such must 
have heen^^ften within the experience both of the 
physician and of those connected with the theatre. 
But the ncccssaiy condition of a cure was the total 
cessation of all attem])t at exercising tlic faculty 
she desired to reco\^r, for a long time at least, and 
in addition to this, which was peremptorily ordered 
by her rncdicid adviser, a change of climate was 
strongly recommchded. The previous change from 
the soft rela:Slng atmotsphcrc of her native liome to 
the sharp, subalpinc air of Lombardy, was thought 
to have aided in bringing on tlic attack : a still 
warmer climate than that of Italy seemed naturally 
pointed out as the remedy. so ha])pencd that 
Vitelli’s deceased wi&y^ who was a Spaniard, had 
been entitled to some property in Cuba, and Vitelli 
himself liad often f^lt incliifed to make a voyage to 
the West Indies for the purpose of endeavouring to 
establish his claim to it. As soon as the physician 
had expressed* his decided opinion that Carmen re- 
quired some far greater change than a mere journey 
from one part of Italy to another, Vitelli had eagerly 
embraced the idea, long abandoned from various 
domestic causes, of a voyage to Cuba. 
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Carmen, who herself wished to leave Milan, 
readily came into her father’.^ j)lan ; and when Lord 
Moiitacute wrote they were making active prepara- 
tions for their departure. Lord Montacute was him- 
self on the point 0 / starting for his long-intended 
journey to Egypt and Palestine. 

As to other topics, lie strenuously recommended 
my writing to Vitelli, fully and opeitly entering on 
the suhject we had discussed together hafore part- 
ing, and writing^ soon enou^i to obtain nn answer 
before he and his daughter ^should have left Milan 
for Cuba. He mcnitioned incidentally that Melchior 
Kranitz had left Milan in a fury of disappointment 
(I could guess the cause), and had retired to bury 
himself in Hesse. It was /ow that *L felt the full 
benefit of having made my jLiood and simple-minded 
cousin the confidante ot*my lov'i. 1 communicated 
to her the whole of the intelligence I had received, 
and asked her advice upon it. She smiled, and 
said : — 

Do as your heart bids you, and you cannot be 
wrong. Write, — write honestly and openly, as I 
am sure you wiU, and as your good friend recom- 
mends you.’* 
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I resolved to do so, and found tliat tlie counsel 
of one 'who knew far less of the world tlian myself 
— and of such affairs as yet nothing — was the wisest 
I could follow. For to say the truth, anxious as T 
had been to write to Vitelli, I shrank from the task 
when the momeiilc arrived to execute it, and my 
weak purpose drew strength (I am ashamed to con- 
fess it) from tiic artless advice of a young and in- 
experienced girl. 

My mo/:hc*i- rejoiced'^at my growing intimacy with 
Lilith, though she little guessed the footing it was 
based on. I had promised her not to write to Car- 
men for one year : this did not, 1 judged, preclude 
me from writing to her fathef. I wrote then, de- 
claring my 10v(i in pd^siouate terms, and asked per- 
mission to marry tlie object of my early and devoted 
attachment as sooji as foj’tune, — or industry, in 
which, as Vitelli knew better than any one, I was 
not deiicient, sliould enable me with strict prudenc(? 
to settle in life. 

The letter despatched, I was happier, and waited 
impatiently for an answer: my sole consolation 
being the unfeigned sympathy of my amiable 


cousin. 
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GIIAPTER X. 


lie has ]jwn taught by misfortune to be serious; for that I love 
him: but misfortune^ has not taughf him to betiiimblo; for that 1 
love him the more. — M ackenzie. 

In love 1 desire that my desire nuty be weighed in the, balance of 
honour, and let virtue hold the beam. — Siii Jbiiiji* Svdnev. 


A AiONiTi’s patience was well rewarded liy a It'.ttcr 
from Vitelli, in answer to/mine, wliicli had been 
rather slow in rcacliing him. lie wrote at length, 
unwilling) as he said, io leave ’j[te in tlie least doubt 
or suspense as to his own feelings on the subject 
nearest his heart as well as mine, and desirous to 
place before me, as clearly as possible, the jjosition 
in which all parties must henceforth consider tliem- 
selves to stand. He set me at ease in regard to my 
anxiety for his daughter’s health, by telling me that 
she had certainly gained strength, and in some 
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degree recovered her voi^e, but only in speaking : 
she was^till incapable of singing, had she even been 
allowed to do so. * * 

Her spirits were, as might be expected, greatly 

depressed, but he trusted that time, aided by youth 

and repose, would ^oon perfectly re-establish her. 

His journey towards the sea, Genoa or Leghorn, 

would take pla^sc in a few days, as he liad already 

heard of sllips likely to sail from either port about 

tlie time wjiex they would be ready for the voyage. 

After giving me all this veiy necessary intelligence, 
( 

his letter proceeded to touch upon other topics far 
more interesting to myself. He reminded me of 
the difficulties which beset thef commencement at 
least, if not the wholv^^of an Artist’s career ,• and 
taking for granted that I was not inclined to desert 
the path Which I had voluntarily chosen as my 
chance of distinction in life, candidly informed me 
tliat it was his especial desire to sec his beloved 
Carmen the wife of one who might rise to eminence 

in the same line as that to which lier father had 

* 

l>een so long and so enthusiastically devoted. Vi« 
telli’s letter was like himself, frank, honest, and 
kind. As if the general tone and intention of it, 
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including his own satisfai^tion in accepting me as 
his future son-in-law, were not in itself the* highest 
and most grateful compliment, he thought right to 
state distinctly tliat he considered me capable and 
likely to succeed in the Art of Sculpture, and ulti- 
mately to gain the highest hoiuiurs of the profession. 
He had entered thus largely into the subject, as he 
did not mean to write again before Jiis departure : 
promising, however, to inform me of tfieir arrival 
in Cuba* and of the resuU of liis Jroy^xgo. l^lris 
being the case, he suggested that I had better not 
write again, l)ut await the end of the year fixed by 
my mother before opening the subject a second 
time either to him?^Jf or his daughter. One only 
difficulty he foresaw, and without saying so in terras, 
he gave me to sec that it would be little less than 
insurmountable, lie ;fearc(f that my oVn family 
might object to tlie alliance. This, he said, was 
one reason for waiting, waiting at least till I knew 
them better. On his part he couldtfiot see his child 
brought into a^family in which her talents would 
be undervalued, or her birth and profession looked 
on with prejudice or dislike. He wished both her 
and me to continue in the line we had chosen re- 
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spectivcly, considering the Artist’s life the truest 
and most earnest mode^.of proving and developing 
the energies and powers of the human mind, and of 
raising man to the highest sphere of which he is 
capable in this life. 

He concluded with a most affectionate prayer for 
my future happiness and welfare, addressing me 
rather in the tewans which a parent would use to a 
favourite son, thaniii those of a master to a scholar. 

My refleetians, after tfie perusal of this letter, were 
far from being unmixed. On the one hand, t was 
assured of the licarty consent of Carmen’s father, 
although that consent was in soim.', nay in a great 
degree, conditional. But frced’from the aj)prehen- 
sion of diflicubies on ti^e one side, was I equally 
secure on tlie other? 

1 knew 'too well the nature of my mother’s char- 
acter, as well as lier present disinclination, to call 
it by its softest name, towards an alliance with 
Vitelli, not to ftar the raising of obstacles almost 
insuperable in that (piarter. She would be of course 
supported in her views by all tlie pride and provin- 
cial exclusiveness of my uncle and his family, and 
the combination could not fail to place my duty in 
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a most difficult and embarrassing position. In this 
predicament I abandoned the idea I had hastily 
formed of sliowing the letter to my mother : feel- 
ing, however, the absolute want of the power of 
confiding in somebody, I resolved to communicate 
the tidings I had received eitl^er to Mr Hay don or 
to Lilith. On second thoughts, 1 determined to 
trust my secret solely to the kind 3 »et prudent un- 
derstanding of the latter. I wa*s walking with my 
letter in my hand, absorbed in the v^iriojis thoughts 
that crowded nj)on my mind in conse(picncc of the 
news it brought me, when \ suddenly perceived my 
cousin standing close to me. We were in thafpart 
of the shrubbery nearest to her own garden, and at 
no great distance from the^J.ousc. 

Good morning, cousin,” said Jnlilli, smiling, 
1 am sure you have^a letter of importaTi^e to-day, 
for I never stood five minutes near you before with- 
out being seen.” 

I must beg your pardon,” I replied, ashamed 
of having been found in a state of such abstraction, 
I have indeed received some intelligence which is 
of the highest importance to me, and w^liicli gives 
me cause for much serious thought. Yet I am glad 
I met you here.” 
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Lilith evidently did not like to ask me any ques- 
tions ; l|jit replied, I feared you miglit wish to 
walk alone, and tliere%re, if you have something 
to think of, I will not he in your way.” 

No, Lilith, you are just the person I wanted to 
meet. Let us take a stroll this fine morning through 
the park to Nanty Glyn ; and if you will allow me, 
I will talk to you a little of my present doubts. 
Yes, and 'more than doubts, — my present and 
future dilficultj,es.” 

I am ready,” slie answered, and putting down 
her garden -basket, her constant accompaniment out 
of deors, she tied h(*r pretty straw-hat a little closer 
to her face, and looking the imago of rustic pretti- 
ness and simplicity, tOGkIi my arm, and we were soon 
under the umbrageous oaks of the park. Read 
tliis, LiliHi,” I said : you know from me already 
the state of my affections, and the engagement to 
which, on my side, I consider myself as pledged : 
read this, and counsel me.” 

The letter being in Italian, and moreover, written 
in that crooked character, uneven and disjointed 
(most unlike the Italian hand of our copy-books), 
in which the writers of that country, and the clever 
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men of most others, delight to puzzle their corre- 
spondents, Lilith was some time dcciphea-ing its 
contents, even with the assistance I afforded her. 
When she had mastered the substance, — “ This is 
a good man,” said she : “ I understand now per- 
fectly all you have told me (jf the uprightness of 
his character, and of tlie openness of his dealing 
with every one. It is also so truly and fitly ex-, 
pressed for tl ic purpose intendvd hy it, namely, 
that you sliould neither dccu'ive you»elf^ noi* imag- 
ine, however unlikely, that lie was deceiving you 
upon any point relative to your future hopes, tliat 
I can sec that it is the work of an earnest and 
sincere mind enlightened hy virtue as well as hy 
general ability, 'llie advice he gives is sensible 
and just ; the words arc those of a father, anxious 
for botli son and daughter ; and I can ofdy recom- 
mend you patience and implicit confidence in the 
truth of two persons whom you know far better 
than I do. This will enable you t« submit, as you 
ought to do, to the temporary restrictions required 
by the parents on cither side.” Lilith’s advice was 
too sensible not to make a great impression on me. 
If she had proved a patient listener to my oft- 
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repeated tales of snfFering, love, and disappointed 
hopes, I must say that on my part she found no 
inclination to dispute *tiic soundness of her opinion. 
I could not hut wonder, on reflection, at my own 
holdness in having made my cousin so far my con- 
fidante on a most dejicaic subject. I liad broached 
the matter to licr one day, in the warmth of my 
heart, when slif had inquired the cause of my seem- 
ingly unreasonable«melancholy. 1 answered, witli- 
out consideratk>n, and i?iy secret was in tlic Icnow- 
fedge of another ere T liad time to recall my words. 
I. was far from rejienting of tliis now, but at first 
1 had accusCMl myself of little l^ss than treason to 
lier, tlui tlioiiglit of wliom was«ilie inmost treasure 
of my heart. After much more experience of the 
world now than I had then, 1 can say that Lilith 
was one of the most unspoilt characters I ever met 
wdth : you arc surprised that I should say this of 
one who had never been out of her owm little circle, 
but believe mc^ it is not the less remarkable on 
that account. Children of nature, as they are call- 
ed, inin their own risks, and are ex])osed to dangers 
peculiarly their own; girls especially, and still 
more if only children, and bred up in the country. 
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are apt to become too much their own mistresses at 
an early age. Vanity, the rock on which so many 
perisli in the great world, isY^t too nearly matched 
by Pride, and ideas of self-consequence, in the 
country. Too mucli acuteness and worldly wisdom 
for youth in the capital, is often balanced by too 
little knowledge and crude notions in tlie province, 
Ilaydon, wlu) knew her better than 1 could at that 
time, perfectly agreed with me .in the ^estimate 1 
formed of Lilith’s cliaractm*. 

But I shall >vt‘ary you with my digressions. My 
mother seemed always ])lcitsed to see me seated or 
occupied near my cousin. Lilith was never unem- 
ployed : the care her father’s house gave her 
daily occupation, and th(*< attentions whiiJi his 
feeble health rccjuired filled up also muck of her 
time. Often when seated bydicr at the fain lly tea- 
table, or when silently observflig her diligence at 
some ornamental work, have I been led involuntarily 
to contrast my fair cousin’s appearance with the dark 
and brilliaiit beauty of her whom I had left, I knew 
not for how long, to seek her fortune in the other hem- 
isphere. As I contemplated the placid countenance, 
the smooth outline of her delicate profile, I could 
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not but compare Lilith with Carmen, and admire 
in the ojic the fair example of domestic worth and 
feminine accompli shiil^iit ; while I gave in my 
secret soul the })alTn to the high talent and artistic* 
genius of tlie other. But why, said I mentally, 
should not tlie virtues of domestic life, ami the 
cultivated talents bedonging to a gifted mind and 
finished education, be united in the same ])erson ? 
1 could not speak .of Carmcm in my mother’s pre- 
sence, nor dld^l in genc^ral wish to allude to her, or 
to our past Italian life in any way, save to the only 
person who seemed to enter into all my feedings on 
the sul)ject, namely Lilith. My thoughts therefore 
were imprisoned in my own U'east, unless I hap- 
pened to find ];^iyself alone wdth my cousin. 

^Forced to submit to the law imposed upon me 
by a sterm necessity, i WTote a long aTid grateful 
answer to my kind master, and, as I thought, future 
father-in-law. I entered warmly and openly into 
the state of my ^feelings with regard to the situation 
in which liis decision had placed me. I gave a 
promise of implicit adhesion to his will, taking at 
the same time the opportunity — the only one I was 
likely to have — of repeating in the fullest manner 
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my eternal devotion to his daughter. I urgently 
begged him to write long a^d often to me 'during 
bis absence from Europe, and concluded with a re- 
quest, that, as 1 Avas prohibited from writing to Car- 
men myself, 1 might depend upon his laying before 
her the true sentiments of my h^art. 

in mind after having despatelied this 
epistle, T turjied my tlioughts to a1iothc‘r object 
which I had long had in AncAV, bnf. which I had not 
had courage as yet to begin •upon, ft A\*as to re- 
sume iu earnest the praelicc of my art, to which 1 
had now been too long a stranger. I was not be- 
come indifferent to it : my change of life and situa- 
tion liad made no alteration in my lixed intention 
of resuming sculpture as a profes:li(.)n, even if 
Vitclli’s letter, and the dosin', therein I'xjiressed, 
that Carmen and Carm«ui’s husl)jiud should lead an 
artist-life, and rise each in tlicir vocation to the 
highest rank of artistic excellence, had not given 
an additional spur to my inclination.* 

1 liad no materials or tools at hand for anytliing 
that might require finished Avorkmansliip. Ncitlier 
statuary marble nor alabaster of proper quality 
were to be found among the Welsh mountains, and 
VOL. I. 
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slate or granite were not substances I had been 
accustomed to work ii;i. I procured, however, the 
finest clay of the neighbourhood, and, as every one 
knows, decomposed granite is the finest material 
for moulding. 

At length with q small modelling instrument I 
always carried in my portfolio, two old knives 
ground down ^ according to my orders, and a few 
other make-shifts wliich I had had fashioned under 
my eyes, (jr ra*hcr almoit made myself in tlic forge at 
the mines of Nani y Glyn, I contrived to mould 
these lumps into heads, flowers, animals, and such 
small s])ccinicns of the art ; and a good stock of 
materials having been safely c(!^i7cycd to my own 
apartment (for my uncle could not bear to see me 
occupied upon anything that recalled the profession 
of my mtforturiate fatlier), J set to Avork upon two 
statuettes that I had proposed to myself to execute, 
as memorials of the two persons whose image was 
nearest to myr heart. I had so long been in the 
habit of mentally comparing their different yet 
equally amiable characters, that tlie idea attached 
to each was, as it Avere without a metaphor, en- 
graven on my heart. I had need therefore of little 
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reflection to produce the 46sign, and after a slight 
preliminary sketch on rough paper, whicli*! after- 
wards enlarged in black and white clialk upon the 
board of a deal-box which chanced to be in a closet 
attaclied to my room, I proceeded to model at once 
in the clay that I had procurecL 

I need hardly say that the flrst of the two 
statuettes tliat 1 began u]’>oii was tliat of Oarraen. 

Memory served me, I am sui'cVorreetly, with tlie 
proportions, the attitude, tl#e gracef*! of lier 

tall and noble figure : her licad, ])crfcctly (.Treeian 

• ^ 

in form, her fine and expressive fi'^itures, her taste- 
ful and at the sanui time classie.al manner of arrang- 
ing her hair, the dnfperies of the antif|i#. costume, 
so well adapted to that noble and hainnouioiis style 
of beauty, were not to be Ibrgottcn : and after little 
labour, but infinite cai\, I completed a resemblance 
that satisfied even myself. In the accessories, 
which in a simple and severe work of art ought to 
be but few, I had made a strict rul^^ to myself to 
follow nature as closely as' possible : the character 
of the Muse of Music, Euterpe, which I had chosen 
to personify in Carmen’s likeness, required but a 
few flowers for ornament, either as a cha 2 :)let for the 
head, or suspended from her lyre. 
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I chose a crown of roses as the most poetical, and 
at the same time most beautiful, with which to 
adorn lier wlio to me was tlic queen of beauty ; 
copying minutely, and chiseling after the tinest 
selection from Lilith’s garden, which then lay be- 
fore me. It was no^ till I had placed the wreath 
with my own hands upon that smooth, open brow, 
as yet unruffled, liy the storms of life, that I per- 
ceived wit\i disiricty tliat tlie lovely flowers, with 

which I h^^^d n.ysclf crmvned my beloved Carmen, 

< 

were thick set with thorns. I liad copied nature’s 
work, and reproduced the rugged with the soft, the 
sharp stings of fate together witli the symbol of 
beauty an^ happiness. 

Let it b(*,’*’ 1 cried, painfully struck by the un- 
welcome omen ; God wills it so : be it then mine 
to cherish* and support that f/iic and confiding soul 
througli the ills as well as the joys of life.” 

1 dcterinined to alter notliing in the statue j but 
the evil angufy sank deeply and sadly into my 
heart. It was some time ere I could turn with 
pleasure to the destined ligure of Lilith — it seemed 
as if my last work ought to have been devoted to 
Carmen. 

If my statuette of Carmen was an effort of mind 
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and memory, tlr»t of Lilith was a work for which I 
had the model ever hefore\5iy eyes. I saw her 
daily surrounded by her favourite doves, pigeons, 
and other birds, tamed by herself, whose love for 
her seemed bordering on intelligence. I saw her 
ever either receiving with kBidness applications 
from the poor in Iier little sitting-room near the 
garden, or visiting the sick in thci?own cottages, 
which she earnestly sought, thougli generally in 
vain, through the indolence t)f the p(?oph?, to make 
more tidy and comfortable^ I saw her steadily^ 
tlirec times in the week goingto the village school, 
examining the children, and encouraging the school- 
mistress ; trying to make the children understand 
rightly the English lessons, but never foolishly dis- 
paraging to their uncultivated understanding the 
Welsh, which was uiiiVersal in^hat district. Her 
labours were almost as much with the teachers as 
with the taught; for she found that many, who 
thought they understood English wull enough, un- 
derstood it but partially, which in practice became 
little better than understanding it wrongly, if such 
an expression be allowed. 

My design represented Lilith as Charity, that 
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being, as I soon satisfied myself, "ber predominant 
characteristic. Her ^^antenance, both in delicacy 
of feature and innocence of expression, was emi- 
nently suitable to this idea. Her figure was not 
strictly speaking, good; perfectly straight when 
seen in front, it wis only on turning round that a 
slight ineipiality of fonn was perceptible. This 
would easily be concealed by drapery. 

My ^desire was to produce such a likeness of 
Lilith as Vou‘k1 win the approbation of her father — 
whose taste would cert/iinly not bo gratified Ijy any 
statue, however beaullful, independently of its re- 
semblance to his daughter ; and at tlie same time 
to execute a work of art capaile of satisfying my 
own judgment, and of pleasing my mother, whose 

long residence in Rome had made her a far better 

* • 

connoisseur in sculpture thab her brother. 

No personification of Lilith, however, would liave 
contented myself, that did not at once signify her vir- 
tues as well as represent her beauty. Charity seemed 
to me to fulfil the requirements of both ideas. 

On a little knoll, close to the edge of the torrent, 
where it quitted the park of Plas Owen to enter the 
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narrow glen tl^4;pugli whipli it rolled towards the 
sea, stood a humble but ver^ ancient church, parti- 
ally concealed by a clump of fine oaks which rose 
high above its mossy roof. Near the low door 
rose an aged yew-tree, whose vast trunk, the growth 
of centuries, supported several h«ge branches twisted 
into a variety of fantastic forms, ^^artly by the freaks 
of nature, partly in consequence of the many young 
boughs that had been torn from h; to form bows for 
the peasantry in stormy jjcriods w^iieh preceded 
, the downfal of the last Llewellyn. 

Under the shade of these venerable trees would 
tlie rustic population of Bettws assemble before 
church-time, waitin|^ until the sound, issuing from 
the lowly bell-cot, should summon tlfem to unite in 
common worship withjn the massive walls of their 
parisli church. Low vnd mossgrown as it Avas, it 
showed no symptoms of decay: built of rough 
blocks, almost of Cyclopean magnitude, it seemed 
to bid defiance to the elements and* to time itself. 
The churchyard commanded a view of mountain 
and sylvan beauty of no common order, and was in 
itself a spot eminently calculated to inspire thoughts 
of happy death to the world, and of a more blessed 
state beyond it. 
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The graves were modestly adorned, according to 
the pious use of Wales, with living flowers, as 
Nature’s simplest, purest offering to the Creator. 
Eosemary and thyme, wallflower and wormwood 
— even pinks, and rarely a rose, decked these hum- 
ble resting-places of the children of the soil. The 
tombstones were generally fine large slabs of dark 
slate, bearing /or the most part Welsh inscriptions. 
Apart froni the trees, in a more open and therefore 
conspicuous part of tli^'. cemetery, stood rf very an- 
cient massive Cross, formed of a single block of^ 
very hard red sandstone, and bearing illegible traces 
of inscriptions, and mystic knots, and intricate 
sculpture of netted patterns, above which the figure 
of the cross was predominant. It was called the 
Cross of KSt Go wan, but the church was dedicated 
to St Wibifred. Some verj old inscribed slabs of 
the same dark retf stone lay flat on the ground : 
one was in Welsh, the others in Latin, but 
all evidently •of a time long prior to English 
domination. The interior of the church was low, 
dark, and cave-like in appearance ; some rude mon- 
umental effigies much defaced, and some names of 
early British or Roman sound, appeared against the 
walls. The effect was gloomy in the extreme ; and 
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the contrast bg^veen the almost cheerful abodes of 
the dead without, and the solemn temple^ for the 
living within, tempted me ^exclaim on first seeing 
it, There is nothing in the churchyard so sepul- 
chral as the churcli itself!” 

Limestone being scarce in that district of hard 
grit and slate rocks, the honest pc()j)]c, to do honour 
to their cliurcli, went to the expense of buying an 
immense (juantity of lime, witlv whicli the churcli- 
roof alldnside and out wa^s thickly^ daubed, till it 
had the appearitiujc of lying under a fall of snow. 
The very walls of the chifrchyard had undergone 
the same glaring style of decoration. Hiere was, 
however, one tomb^of a strikingly different style and 
character from the r(?st, and of no distant date either. 
It was a simple headstone of Gothic form, within 
which was a Cross in jj^athcr Ifold relief, and of correct 
and elegant design,whichcauglftmy attention imme- 
diately. The flowers planted round it seemed of a 
choicer description than the generjjity. In answer 
to the inquiries I naturally made about it, I learnt 
from Lilith that it was the grave of a lady who was 
said to have died in great affliction, or aftei^some 
misfortunes, which she was not able to explain to 
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me, and about whom great mystcrgjhad ever been 
observed. She was reported to have been a near re- 
lative of their neighbour Lord Corweii, but in how 
near a degree she knew not. Her death had taken 
plaee at Corwen Castle, the last time of that noble- 
man’s stay there, *and he had never since re- 
turned to it. Mr Ilaydon, she believed, possessed 
more informati^^n respecting this lady than he likeid 
to give, having known her in early life, and having 
been called to attend Im deathbed in consecpience 
of that previous acquaintance. The careful execu- 
tion and keeping up of this interesting tomb, she 
added, was the especial care of Mr Ilaydon, who 
seemed to bestow religious attention to it. 

. Why did , you not inquire more deeply into 
such a singular circamstance as the death of this 
poor lady?*” I asked Lilith. ^ 

‘‘ I was not disinclined to do so,” she answered ; 
but finding that nothing was said about it in our 
family, 1 rcsolvtxl to wait, and so became shyer and 
shyer each day of asking questions. I believe Mr 
Haydon would tell you — that is, if you chose to ask 
him — but I cannot. You do not know how shy I 
am even with my dear father. I believe I never 
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ask a questioii^.xccpt on the commonest subject, 
without showing this shyness — unless it bu of you, 
Ambrose,” — added she, blusFiiiig, asifin proof that 
I too was no exception wlicrc ]ier shyness was con- 
cerned. 1 looked at lier attentively as she spoke, 
and as I did so I could not help coii sidering how 
few persons tlicre were in the ordinary world around 
us capable of appreciating the rai^' and singular 
delicacy of my cousin \s characterf As tljc?;c thoughts 
flashed througli iny inind^ I said ^-ashjy, without 
pausing to consider the effect of my abrupt speech, 

I wonder wliom you will inaiTy, my dear Lilith 
but immediately re 2 )cnted of my words, as likely to 
give pain to that fhic and sensitive nature. Few 
would be worthy of you,” T liastily added ; and’4K 
doubt whether 1 mended the awkwardness of my 
first speech by the raUicr stupid coinplifhent of my 
second. 

She took it well, however — and saying, I never 
think of such things, dear Amlii-osc ; I am too 
happy and too well occupied, I hope, to dwell on 
idle thoughts, and the idea of cTIanigc is in itself 
unwelcome to me,” turned round to looiT^STThe 
view. I was on the point of sj^caking, when she 
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continued, I am not clever or cap^fi»4ting, I know, 
and I have not learnt to dread the possibility of being 
an old maid. If I be^an to wish on such a subject, 
1 fear 1 should be presumptuous enough to expect 
a great deal more in a husband than is to be met 
with. Because — I c^n hardly explain myself — few 
men of independence of station and cliaractcr will 
condcsceiid to seek an heiress : few of those who do 
seek them ‘-possess , . the independence I wish rather 
to meet with, than to CQnfcr.’’ 
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OIIAPTEE XT. 

Tt is a. pleasure to staiirl upon (In; .sl)ore, and to sei^ .slii])s tost upon 
the sea: a pll'{l^ure to stand in tlie wgulow of a and to see a 

battle and the aviv eiitiiic's tliereof below: but no jdeasure is coinpar. 
abb* to tlie standing,' upon the vania,L'’e j;TOim(l of truth (a bill not to 
be eoinrnaiided, and -where the air is jilways clear and serene), and to 
see the errors an<l wanderini^s, and mists and tem)M*sts, in tlie vale 
below: so always that this prospect ])e with pity, not with swelling 
or pride. Certainly it is ieaven ujxm <^art!i to Inive a man's mind 
move in charity, rest in providence, and turn upon the poles o|| 
truth. — Loud JJacon. 

One evening, in tlie TiVdtlle of summer, I liad ac- 
cepted ail invitation to dine tjuietly willi i\Ir 1 lay- 
don in liis pretty parsonage-cottage of Beltws. The 
days were long, llic weather siicli aff July ought to 
be, but too often is not, in a northern and very 
mountainous district. Tiiere 

after our sliort rej)ast, to take a str<jll round the vil- 
lage before sunset, which wc intended to enjoy the 
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sight of from the Dinas rock, and ■j^'tisitdhe neatly 
kept churchyard, perfumed partly hy the pinks and 
wallflowers that decked the simple graves of the 
peasantry, and partly by the rector’s neighbouring 
hayfield, newly mown. 

Mr Hay don’s com^ersation was always agreeable 
to me. He was a man of natural good taste, more 
cultivated in the walks of literature than of art, and 
of greater" knowledge of mankind at home than I 
could prehnid,^o, who had seen them so much more 
abroad. For tliis reason, his remarks were useful, 
as well as interesting, to me ; and, with tme kind- 
ness, he made a practice of dilating on all those 
points of which he found me comparatively igno- 
lant, and wherein it was needful for me in my pre- 
sent position to be informed. The sun was already 
down, and twilight Avas approaching, when w^o en- 
tered the churchya!rd, on our return to the rectory. 
I paused before the tomb which had already so 
strongly riveted my attention, and respecting which 
I had obtained such imperfect information from 
Lilith. T read its touching inscription : 

Makgabet H 

“ Plead thou 1117 cause, O Lord.” 


18 — 
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Some Aio]^(|l|flowcrs than usual ; grey stocks, 
sad rosemary, and humble ^hyme, were thwe : the 
gaudy gillyflower — even the rose — the lily — ^were 
absent. The stone itself was plain, except a cross 
which was sculjjturcd in the best but simplest man- 
ner above the name. 

How I admire the impressive silence of that 
inscription,’' said I. The niortaU is commemo- 
rated, tin*, immortal is ap])ealed K) ; nothuig is told 
to cxcJtc or to satisfy curiosity ; nothing.to record 
the cares t)r the vanities of this world.” 

ITaydou sighed, but made no observation ; pro- 
bably foreseeing that ] should ask him a (piestion 
which he could not«[)revent, yet wafe unwilling to 
answer. 

You must know somethinc: of her who now 

• ^ 

rests beneath this gravestone, Mr I lay don ? ” 

T do,” he replied gravely—^ nore gra\'ely than 
I had ever heard him speak before. I looked up 
and observed in his countenance signs of strong 
emotion, which he strove with difliciilty to sup- 
press. 

The sight of that lowly grave recalls to me,' 
said Haydon, a train of such mournful reflections 
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that I never willingly enter upon tft(!?f«!^ubject ot the 
erring, ?Dut, I truly bcjlieve, sincere penitent who 
lies beneath it. Since you have touched upon so 
trying a subject, I will, once for all, give you so 
much of tlic history of my unfortunate cousin as 
will explain the mysticry which hangs over lier fate. 
But pardon me if I request you never to return to 
the subject. r> 

Eather pardon* me,” rejdied I, for having un- 
intentionally nvounded •feelings whose sensibility 
I respect ; and pray resevve^ the tale for anotlicr 
moment, if so inclined, and spare yourself tluj un- 
welcome task of answering my inconsiderate in- 
quiries.” 

" ' No ,* ” rejoined Haydon, tin*, ice once broken, 

it is better that I relieve inys^ilf of wliat 1 foresaw 

must be imparted to you sgbner or later, were it 
C 

only to avoid a recurrence to "wliat you will sc(‘, 
must 1)0 a most painful topic.” 

I bowed in sHeiice. J\Iy friend, without further 
preface, began his melancholy story. 

The liidy beneath that yet fresh and 

ne^wly sculptured stone, was a relation, a near rela- 
tion of mine. had kiioT\'n each other intimately 
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in cliildh(^odj'^iay I may say in infancy, for I can- 
not rcnu'.mhcr tlic fitst timOf^f our meeting. Our 
affection, at first that of cliildhood, soon ripened into 
a wanner feeling’ — tliat did not last however — for, 
at an early age, she became attached to, and mar- 
ried anotlier. Her husband v^s one who, if not 
entirely suited to her ardent disposition, w'as yet, at 
least, liiu* e(]iia.l in all worldly and cxtffrnaH]ualifica- 
tions, and oiu^-, loo, whose honorable cliaracter might 
have- c(nmnand(‘d her respec’t and esteem t^ven after 
the tresliner.; of love hi so lieht a heart had faded. 

She seemed to lovT. him Yes, she, seemed 

Alas, liow deceitful is the human lieart ! Perhaps 
she had loved him ;*but in one liieklcss, fatal hour, 

m 

she left iiiiii and Iut two childnai, alTcr four years’ 

marriage and tied -vvith an unprincipled seducer. 

1 can say no more than that, after having passed 
through those trials that arc the sure, inevitable con- 
se(picnces of such sin as hors, she died in this 
neighbourhood about five years ago. I saw her, 
and heard her prayers : I witnessed her sincere and 

agon i z ii ig repe ntan ce . ” 

Hay don paused, deeply affected : h(i rose trom 
his scat, and going into another apartment sought 

Q 


VOL. I. 
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to recover his emotion, ^fter son^feil^ttle time had 
elapsed, • he returned,, ^hringing with him a small 
pocketbook, which he opened in my presence, and 
took from it an enclosure, which he placed in my 
hands. It was a long tress of silken, brown hair, 
a shade lighter thaft that of my cousin Lilith, to 
wliom involuntarily my thoughts reverted (I know 
not why) , as I 'looked at the cherished relic. Around 
it was a written 'paper, containing the following 
lines, which, obtaining permission from him, I 
perused with deep sympathy : — 

1 stand beside a nameless grave, 

A nameless grave : and is this all 
Of that fair girl, tliat blooming bride, 

The lovely image to recall ? 

Whom I remember in her pride, 

Whom 1 remember alb too well ; 

A nameless grave lier shame to hide, 

A name] .s grave her tale to tell ! 

Yes, it is all : lost is her name, 

Wrapt in a cloud of grief and sin ; 

For s\!,e left all on earth beside, 

A husband’s true and loyal side, 

'fhroiigh the wide world to follow him. 

'“Ani^he, he wLs a gi-ave, stern man, 

With many a furrow on his brow, 

And many a shadow on his face : 

I sec him then, I see him now ; 
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Yet i>t;,ver, never, couW I trace 

What gave Jiim i)owcr snch love to win, 
From her, who left her Inher’d jdace, 

And all the kindness of her race, 

So through the world to follow him. 

Of what then further did betide 
1 know not nor could ever tcdl, 

I3ut she lived with him till she died, 

And if he cherish’d her, ’twere well. 

But there was no one there beside. 

Beside that couch of pain to dwel^ 

No ntother’s breast, no sister ’.s Pears 
To bid the parting soul farewell ! 

Well, slie^is dead, and he lives oiv. 

And sterner grows, no.^e. see him smile : 
On him the eye of beauty beams 
As brightly' as it did ere while : 

On him tlie world heajis power and praise, 
For he has all men seek to a in, 

But none who on that face do gaze 
May read the heart that lies within ; 
Whether lie thinks on her >vlio died, 

Died for his loVe in shame and sin ; 

Who left on earth all else besiv#'.. 

Through the wide world to follow him.” 


I folded up the paper and its contents, and re- 
turned it to him : tears were in my eyes as I did 
so, the true expression of my rriifeigned' syrAp'Jthy ^ 
with the sorrow of this amiable and excellent man ; 
hut I could not speak. lie understood my silenc^, 
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however, and pressing my hand affccfionately, said, 

I no\^ leave the su'^j^ct of this sad rememlbrance, 
my dear young friend, begging you never to men- 
tion it in the presence of your innocent cousin — and, 
in general, to avoid speaking of it to any one.” 

He looked earnc^stly at me as he spoke ; and 
when he dwelt witli emphasis on the words, your 
innocent cousin,” I could not help suspecting that 
he had been made the confidant of what I began to 
feel aware wc^e already my mother’s views for my 
future life. Those vunvs, though 1 knew them to 
be entertained in the fulness of maternal love and 
anxiety for my happiness, were so entirely contrary 
to the scheme my own heart Kad conceived for it- 
*self, that they commenced to distress me consider- 
ably. I could not bring i^ysclf to enter on the 

^ r 

subject with my mother, for*' reasons which I have 
already stated to you. I was tem2)ted then by the 
evident intention of my friend llaydon to give me 
an 02)cning to''cx]ilain the whole circumstances of 
my love and half-engagement to Carmen, and was 
on delcribing the jicculiar position I 

stood in with regard to her, when the reflection 
that I had no right to betray Carmen’s secret as 
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well as mine, flashed across my mind, and I checked 
the confession tliat was almtmf upon my lip's. My 
ciiibarrassment, nevertheless, I am sure did not pass 
unnoticed ; hut was easily to be accounted for on 
the score of the touching narrative to which I had 
just been listening. 

My time passed quietly and agreeably enough, 
save tliat T daily became more anxiSus ^o hear of 
the arrival of Vitclli and his daughter at ITavanna. 
Patience was only resource, so I*resigned my- 
self as well as T could to the Inevitable delay, sa- 
tisfied that they would not neglect to write to me 
by the earliest op]iortunity from Cuba. 

About that time *a great stir was created in our 

<■» 

tranquil district by the reported arrival at tlie castle 
of Lord Corwen, and Jhe simultaneous intelligence 
of his intended sale of ci further large portion of his 
already diminished property. 

This news atfected my uncle in a manner which 
I shouid almost have called coinic^, had not the 
addition of any fuel to the flame of his already 
rather testy temper been rating' a serious nlSittcr to^ 
the inmates of his house. 

So,” said he, ray Lord Corwen is come down. 
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for the last time, prohaHy, and no oec in the prin- 
cipality cares whetliQ^'-lt he so or not.” 

Why for the last time, sir?” I inquired ; 1 

saw in tlic newspapers that he was expected to re- 
tire shortly from his post abroad, and what more 
likely than his resfdence or more frequent visits to 
his paternal estate?” 

Trust, him for that, nephew. Lord Corwen 
will never leave tlic public service while it is his 
advantage to ‘stay in it. I know him well enough 
for that. lie comes here only to raise money, pro- 
bably by actual sale of some property, and most 
likely of those mines which lie just beyond iny 
mountain of Bryn Madoc. Well, I know nothing 
about it to-day; may be I shall know more to- 
morrow. Bryn Madoc works are no bad purchase, 
and they are not near enough to poison this side of 
the country with their detestable smoke. Well, 
we shall see, we shall see.” 

It was very plain to see what was passing* in my 
good uncle’s mind at that moment. 

We ti£^ened to'be seated at the breakfast-table, 
and waiting for the post, which, as I have already 
told you, we received, in consequence of my uncle’s 
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whim, nearly.a day later .than all the neighbour- 
hood, when a messenger\j^s announced* with a 
letter to Sir Caradoc Owen. 

So this is a letter from Price Jones, my steward, 

to tell me that my Lord Corwen is come down, 

and talks of paying me a visit. f.... So,... Jones says 
lie will come over to-morrow morning with maps 
and papers — well, be it so. I kno^ww]ly the good 
man is in such a hurry; all fot the good of the 
property, eh! Why, wham’s this ? •another letter 
from London by post : another sort of thing. I’ll 
Avarrant. Not on business this, — an elegant epistle 
in a French envelope — from Lord Corwen him- 
self.” 

This my uncle read in silence, only exclaiming, 
Why I ought to have had this yesterday before, 
his lordship came (/gwn,” an observation which 
only provoked a smile from all, itnd drew even from 
Tnlith the remark. 

So you would, papa, if you had but come into 
the new post-office plan, like all our neighbours.” 

Don’t pretend to, tell yoi^r old father he might 
have been wiser, for you will never convince him 
between this and midnight,” he answered, good- 
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liumoredly ; “ but I must make up j[or it by send- 
iiig a groom over to^i. orwen Castle, and inviting 

him here to-morrow no help for it wish he 

had staid abroad however, no great harm in it 

if what Jones says be correct ; and Jones is always 
in tlie right, about- other people’s affairs at least, 
though he will hardly let me do what 1 will with 
my own. M3" Lord Corwen and I have always 
been good friends — or rather good strangers, good 
neighbours, wjth all Europe between us — so it can’t 
be helped, it can’t be helped.” 

Thus the old gentleman went on muttering while 
seating himself at his writijig-table ; and it was 
not till he had turned all the contents of every 
biottiiig-book . 0 ver that lie seemed to find a sheet 
of paper to his liking. Lilith stood dutifully by 
his side, offering him pen after pen, which he threw 
aside, saying he c6uld not write with these modern 
])ens — in truth he rarely wrote with any, and never 
very distinctly' at best. At last the simple note to 
invite Lord Corwen was written, and, with Lilith’s 
attentive assistance, pealed apd directed, and finally 
given to a servant to be conveyed immediately to 
Corwen Castle. This done, Sir Caradoc was not 
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long before he alarmed liimself with a new difficulty. 

Who shall we get to i%i^t him?” said, he ; 1 

shall have to amuse him myself, I suppose. You, 
Ambrose, must talk to him of Italy and the Con- 
tinent ; he, of course, will talk to the ladies — Hay- 
don will come and help us ; biW) none of our squires, 
though tlicy are worth a hundred of him, would 
get on with him. As a young mai^ I was the only 
one who knew him at all in liLs own county, and 
heaven knows how little ^lat was.^ \^^e have not 
now met for ten*years at least.” 

Hut my uncle’s troubles were not doomed to be 
so soon at an end. Mr Haydon was called away 
by a summons to the bed of an aged and perhaps 
dying relative in England, and I w^s finally lefTto 
be the only com])any to meet the guest of whom 
Sir Carad(5c appeared so sliy. A circumstance 
which embarrassed me much m»)re than that, was, 
that in some subsequent transactions with Lord 
Corwen, I was called upon to acl^ as confidential 
agent on the part of my uncle. But I must not 
anticipate this part qf my ^tory. The invitation 
thus sent was accepted, and the day but one aftST 
its despatch, Lord Corwen arrived at Plas Owen. 
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His appearance and manner did not in any way 
disappoint my expect^idns. I was prepared to see 
a noTbleman, a man of the world, uniting dignity 
with ease, and high-hearing with amenity of man- 
ner, and I found it. But I was hardly prepared 
for the coldness ami reserve of conversation, the 
measured though still not offensive hauteur^ whicli 
kept me, as a ytranger, at an involuntary distance, 
whilst it relaxed hat little even towards my uncle, 
with whom lie,.-had formerly heen acquainted. But 
that matters little between mc^ of a certain age and 
standing in life ] a few words interchanged in the 
tone and manner of good society set them suffi- 
ciently at their ease, even if that case never ripens 
ihto anything 'i beyond the civilities of the hour. 
These were first impressions. The next day he 
had found* out — no great discovery — the tone and 
tendency of each of the persons of our small party, 
and conversation became accordingly more general. 
I found, as he gradually unbent in our society, that 
Lord Corwen was a man not only of great and cul- 
tivated talents, but al^o possessed of greater positive 
information than anything I had hitherto heard of 
him had given me reason to imagine. He was, of 
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course, at home in all that related to foreign coun- 
tries, and that led him to\^k much to my* mother, 
and at times to me ; but then there was a tone of 
condescension, which, though it encouraged mj ob- 
servations and replies, did not on the whole please 
me. I thought him in reality a more agreeable, 
and perhaps a more amiable man, than his very 
artificial manner permitted him tD appear. His 
figure and appearance were greatly in liis favour. 
He seemed about forty-fiv<ik years oiiage, old rather 
than young for that time of life, with a countenance 
too expressive of sternness and self-will to be pre- 
possessing, until a wish to please, or a sudden 
thought that he lijltl a part to play, occasioned his 
features to relax into a smile. His discourse T?hh' 
my uncle was chiefly on country matters, of the 
particulars of which wished for information ; but 
he never spoke of making Cot^ven Castle his resi- 
dence, or responded to my uncle’s good-natured 
inquiries as to his supposed intentkm of coming to 
live in Wales. After a time he seemed much 
disposed to pay attention my cousin. He had 
treated her at first as a child, which from her vcty 
youthful appearance was a mistake any one might 
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fall into, especially as her unobtrusive manners did 
not give^tlic idea of hepA)eing the mistress of the 
house. Some slight but intelligent remark which 
she liappcned to make, arrested liis notice, and he 
.soon addressed his conversation to her with an evi- 
dent earnestness ai^d wish to please, which my 
cousin’s perfectly artless and natural manner seemed 
to quicken rather than repel. Lilith had no idea of 
conversation for the purpose of sliining or display ; 
still less had ^lie ever vimagined the possibility of 
talking for the sake of drawing out character and 
disposition, which was but too niucli the object of 
Lord Corwen and men of his stamp. To him a 
new character was a ncAv game ; lie would start, 
pursue, and hunt it down as an intellectual sport ; 
and Lilith’s was a mind so perfectly new to him, 
that he promised himself tho highest interest in 
making her out, as he would have termed it, had 
he spoken his thoughts. 

Lord Corvveic, tliough a thorough man of the 
world, was nevertheless a philosophical man of the 
world : he would study, analyse, and I might say 
ahatomize, character to get at a new phase of human 
nature. It was not difficult to see how different 
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the calm and passionless ^ocietj in which he now 
as it seemed for the first tJng found himself, must 
have been from that of the polished but artificial 
courts to which he had been accustomed. Lilith 
bore the scrutiny of his dark eyes with a composure 
whicli astonished me. She seemed interested by 
his conversation, and unembarrassed by his courtly 
endeavours to introduce a tone of compliment into 
his discourse, wliicli was certainly" rjuite new to her. 
Her attention was IjestowcJ. more lopoiu the infor- 
mation or the idea than upon the man : her mind 
was yet fiir irom tlie. notion that she must jficjasc in 
society (tlic great object of girls in general) : she 
was content to be J^lcfiscd. 

Meanwhile I Avas a spectator, and not an uncon- 
cerned (me, of the play going on before me. 1 mis- 
trusted the ])rinci])ai^ actor ; 1 nervously watched 
the conduct of lier ivith ivhoslb young feelings 1 
fancied he was inclined to sport. ] had not heard 
much good of his previous life ; and^ccasional traits 
of impatience betrayed a degree of passion to Avhich 
the cold superciliousiupss of his general demeanour 
was an extreme contrast. His philosophy was 
clever, but I recoiled from its material, its irre- 
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ligious cast ; and I frankly confess that I felt half 
inclinedtto quarrel witl) ^ord Corweii for the atten- 
tion he bestowed on Lilith. 

Lord Corwen remained some time at Plas Owen, 
daily ingratiating himself more and more with all 
save myself. He listened to my uncle’s long stories, 
till the old gentleman declared him the most agree- 
able man he had ever met with ; and the few caustic 
or humorous anecdotes which Lord Corwen occa- 
sionally introduced were sure to put Sir Caradoc in 
good humour, even on a gouty evening. The ques- 
tion of the sale of large portions of his mountain 
property, together with the famous works of Bryn 
Madoc, which my uncle had arp eye to, had been 
’eaTily touched , upon. The bargain was near its 
completion ; for Lord Coiwen declared he would 
trust Sir (J'aradoc in ewy thing, and no Mr Price 
Jones should interfere between one gentleman and 
, another. My uncle, who was, to say the truth, a 
little afraid of Ids strict man of business, though 
perfectly incapable of managing an affair without 
him, was flattered and delighl^cd at this confidence. 
Lord Corwen acknowledged that he wanted money, 
but that it was indifferent to him, who never meant 
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to live in Wales, whether he sold a smaller or 
larger portion of his esta^, provided the price ob- 
tained covered the sum he required at the moment. 

My uncle, who could not do without Mr Price 
Jones, was obliged to be closeted with him more 
than one fine morJiing, when would rather have 
been out with liis liarriers, and, as I had afterguards 
reason to believe, heard a good deal, more of Lord 
Corwen from his trusty steward, than he was ever 
likely to have diseovered bj any lig^t of his own. 

My uncle called me one day into the room he 
was accustomed to call Ids* study, not unaptly so 
termed, considering in what line his studies had 
usually run ; — fowling-pieces, fishing-rods of vari- 
ous sorts, nets, tools, whips, and sucl; parapherndl^ia 
taking the place of books — and desired me to sit 
down between himseff and Mr Ih-icc Jofics, whom 
I found in attendance, with guiidry bundles of 
papers in his hand. They were looking over with 
great atJ;cntion a very large countji map, the*only 
thing that could be called a literary or scientific 
production in the room ; while two or three smaller 
mai)s and plans lay open ujibn the table. 

You see, Sir Caradoc,” said the agent, ^4hat 
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your old property borders the (>orwen estate for 
three miles already ; hpj<)nd the first mile, that is 
from the Cairns on Cairn Ddu, to the limestone rock 
where you opened a new quarry last year, a dis- 
tance of a mile and three quarters.’’ 

Craig Uchaf, I suppose you mean.” 

Exactly ; for that mile and tliree quarters the 
boundary has oiever been settled, has often^^been 
disputed, and cost you know how inucli in litiga- 
tion.” , r:, ^ 

The land not being worth a shilling an aci^, 
on cither side, 1 believe — money thrown away, 
money thrown away — A\^cll, Mv Jojics, wliat of‘ 
that?” . 

Lord Corwen’s present juoposal to S(dl you, for 
no unreasonable sum, the lands on the eastern slopi* 
of Cairn J)du, will give you^a great command of 
country, and put nh end to all such useless and ex- 
travagant lavv-expcnscs.” 

So much the better, but you don't call iik'. 
extravagant or litigious, Mr Jones ; I claimed my 
own, I defended my pwm, 1 Jviiow not ho'w many 
"hundred acres of moorland and grouse shooting, 
and surely no man would see his o’wn ground occu- 
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pied by a stranger before his eyes, and not be 
litigious ; no man 1 say,^o Welshman, would be 
anything else, T am sure you agree, Mr Jones.” 

So much so, sir, as to be heartily glad to see 
you in a way to be free from the temptation in 
future.” 

Well, say no more about that. Let us go to 
the more promising parts of the barg,ain — the mines 
and works of Bryn Madoc, and what else?” 

All that tract of meadc^wland, £yid you know, 
sir, how scarce and valuable it is in our rnoiwi tain- 
district, that lies along the Cottom of Glyn Avon, 
by the river side to Maesmawr, from Llansadwrn, 
next the west gate #f (Jorwen Park, down to your 
own mill of Mel in monach.” 

The very thing I have wished for all my life,” 
exclaimed my uncle, almost sfarting from*liis chair, 
in spite of age and gout ; Oh, i* I could but shoot 
over those meadows, and call them my own next 
Christmas — but it won’t do ”^hc« added with a 
sigh, looking at the walls well hung with all sport- 
ing gear, too bright and in too good trim to show 
signs of having been used fdr some years at least. 
“You may call them your own now. Sir Caradoc, 
VOL. I. R 
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for a few tliousand pounds. There will be no finer 
property in Merionethshire with yours united to it ; 
and the other parcels which I have not mentioned, 
not having yet received particulars from the steward 
of Corwen estate. Lord Corwen seems to liavc a 
positive pleasure hm proposing to you these advan- 
tageous purchases.” 

1 don’t quite understand that, Mr Jones,” said 
iny uncle. 

1 :;everlheh‘ss imagined that 1 thoroughly under- 
stood ‘it, and subsequent events proved I was right 
in my conjecture. 1 did not, howev er, hazard any 
observation at that moment, feeling the delicacy of 
my position in my uncle’s family did not sufficiently 
authorize my- interference in so grave a matter as 
this ap])eared to me likely to become. I’hc mys- 
tery, howbver, was uii veiled sooner than I expected. 

On the afterno^m of the day on which tlui con- 
versation I have related took place, Lord Corwen 
asked my uncle’s leave to invito to Phis Owen a 
French nobleman of his acquaintance, who was 
making a tour of England and Wales, and who had 
‘ written to him at Corwen Castle, to announce him- 
self as a visiter upon an old invitation, which Lord 
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Corwcn liad given him Spa. Sir Caradoc, wliose 
hospitality and whose dislike of foreigilers were 
exactly balanced, was probably never so much 
puzzled in liis life as to the answer he should give 
to his refjuest. Old Welsh liospitallty, and a sort 
of superstitious feeling that if was unlucky to send 
away a stranger guest, prevailed, and he gave the 
desinul [)ermission with a betted grace than 1 
expected. 

Lord Corwcn despatehtd a moffsengcr with a 

0 

letter to meet his friend, at, or near tlie castle, and 
to direct his course to Phis Owen by the nearest 
road. 

M. le Marquis d^ (./leraiont Marlgny was a char- 
acteristic specimen of the w)hhmt (^f the soutli of 
France, wlierc his family had ])ossesscd large pro- 
perty before! the revylution ; and had inherited all 
their aristocratic prejudices, witlfout the correspond- 
ing feelings of high and chivalrous loyalty Avhich 
usually accompanied them. He nfis in short, al- 
though willing to be taken for a cavalier of the 
amim re(jime^ a very/lecided courtier of the new. 
He frequented all tlie watering-places in Germany, 
protesting at the same time he could not bear to 
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tear himself from Oher J^aris^ In tlie dissipated 
society 6f such, places, "Lord Corwcn had met — 
had played with — and had lost money to him. 
No wonder that they W'crc extremely intimate. 

lie arrived accordingly, and passed some few . 
days at Plas Owen. ' More I think would liavc ex- 
terminated him : though he professed to admire 
every thing exlreraely. He certainly had a great 
respect for the evident wealth and possessions of 
Sir Caradoc, vlio, he declared, was the Marqvis 
(h Carahas da Pays de Gedhsy’^ and a mixed feeling 
of pity and admiration for the onc(‘- grand and lordly 
mansion of Corwen Castle — whicli lie 1i ad just sc^en 
— wliile he congratulated its owner on hcang about 
to get rid of it as of a useless encuinhrancc, “ dahs 
u/n pays presque harhai-e,^^ 

As he spoke little English, the MaiTjuis, wliilc 
liord Corwen w\aG otherwise engaged, was often 
thrown upon my hands. J had thc‘ref()]*e much 
opportunity of ''discovering his nature and disposi- 
tion, which were far from being to my taste, and 
also of hearing much relating to his friend. Lord 
Corwen, which I should assuredly never have heard 
from the lips of that cold and cautious diplomate. 
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The result was not favourable. I heard them 

I 

also frequently talking together, when the dree rail- 
lery of tlie volatile Frenchman forced the other, 
bo7i gr6 mal gre^ into taking a similar tone, and ex- 
tracted from him many a worldly and vicious maxim 
which at other times he w^uld have concealed. 
Speaking French, too, the Englishman became 
comparatively careless of his audW^nce, and forgot 
that he was betraying himself to one who had been 
as much in tlie habit of mycing in fcjr’cigji conversa- 
tion as himself.* One morning that I was occupied 
in copying a law-paper for my uncle in the library, 
1 perceived Lord Corwen was also sitting at the 
other end of the •long and rather dimly lighted 
apartment, with a newspaper in his l^nd, which liad* 
apparently ceased to interest him, since he was in- 
tently considering the spots in the carpel, and trac- 
ing the pattern with his cane vjien the Marquis de 
Marigny entered. 

Eh Uerij said the latter, wus voila 

comj^Ufement desceuvrL Est ce la France j la Eussie m 
la Turquie gui vom occupe dans ce moment ? ” 

Rien de tout cela^ mdn cher ami; dest plutoi^ 
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h UTie Sultam qu^au Sultan que je pense a VlieMre 
quit e.s*L” 

En effatj Votre Excellence a des raisons pour re- 
gretter h sejour de cetfe capltale oa vans arez si long 
^ terns hrllU — ou nous avons si hien joul de tous les 
ag remens de lavle^ tonv les deux^ sl je ne me trompe.^' 
II nhst rkn de Unit cela. Jc nien vak laisser k 
so'ln defalre, la (pur mix dames a mes attaches^ (pit 
m manqiieront pas <h remplir cefte partie de leur d^i- 

voirs : je mien 'dfits 

Vous falre Oapucln a ce (juime semlde,^^ 

Je nepense nullemeni an cellbat : comme je vlcns 
de vous le dlre^ je pense a Unite autre chose!'* 

Bah — que je sins bete — txms parllez tout a nicnre 
'd'uhe Sultane ; je parle cent louls ([lie dest celU que 

nous avons connue a (hoses i a petite Melanie 

— n^est ce pas ? ” 

“ Au c/rntraire^ jav'dix remplir le trbne troj) long- 
terns vide des Gorwen de la nuinlere la plus legi- 
time ” 

Votre Excxllonce est trap sage^ trap pliilosoqihe^ 
pour qu^elle aillefaire um sotti^e 
‘ Cela sera comme vous voudrez^ rnon ami: ecoutez / 
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lorsqiion a tout perdu^ il faut penser h se remet- 
tre^ 

Fa h moyen^ je vous en prie 
Unc riche licriiiere^ jeune^ hortne enfant^ et hien 
necj uieu. seraitpas le plua mauvaisF 

ParJez done eii lionime da fnonde dont rons avez 
tant d\\rp(o-iencc — Milord^ h la vcrite je ne voa^ re~ 

comaiis jdas unc femme. ! unc — oubliez 

VOU8 done ee qne noas anms foapptn'S dit et pc dci^ 
femmes (l\(ainii — eh / Je v%us aura{% cnule dernier 

a voan preeiplter dans V ahlme ” 

N'imj)orte.j Marqais ; ee qae je. sais jc snis^ ce.que 
faij/enseje le pen se encore ; je les eonnals trop hien 
les femmes poor les ^timer mieiix yitelles ne vaillent : 
niais enjin, eiest un, parti prisF 

Je venx ton joa rs parhr aver respect des demoiselles 
— surtont des demoiselles Anylcvdies — encore des riches 

aqdusforte ra/isou — mats ” tllere tlic Marquis 

whispered a word or two in Lord Corwen’s car 
which seemed to excite some not ngrceahlc remi- 
niscence „ for he started up, and exclaimed : — 

JJela ne fera rien—enfin je veuxjoaer la partie 
— je rH y perds rienF 

I heard no inorcj for some persons entered tlie 
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room, and the dialogue between these chosen friends 
was suddenly interrupted. 

Vom rtvez^ Mihrdj faute de distractions agrS^ 
ableSj’’^ were the last words of the Marquis, as they 
quitted the library together, leaving me to reflect 
on the prospects of aiy poor cousin, exposed to the 
attentions of such interested admirers. 
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CHAPTER •XIL 


Ilntcr taufcnb frof^n Q>tmUn, 

@0 im f c6en gcfunbcn, 
a^ticb mir cine mir gctcuc ; 

Ginc, \vo in taiifcnb <S(Jmcrjcn 
3d) erfifr;c in mctncni -^erjen, 

2Bcr fur unS gcjiorbcn 
©icinc aScU hjar mir jcrkoc^jcn, 

2Sic ben cincm iEBum gcflec|^cn, 

SCeUte «^crj nub S31ntc mir ; 

2)'Jcinc5 Sebeng ganje 'i?abc, 

3cbcr aBunfrf; lag mir in @ra(>c, 

Hub 5 Ur £lual Voar id) noc^ I;icr. — SRcbatig. 

f 

What then was I? She slumber’d with the dedH. 
Glory, and joy, and peace had come and gone. 

Doth the cloud perish, when the hesAns are fled 
Which steeped its skirts in gold ? or, dark and lone, 
Doth it nt)t through the paths of night unknown. 

On outspread wings of its own wind upborne, 

Pour rain upon the earth ? — Suelusy. 


Events followed each oth^r in rapid succession at 
Plas Owen, and the ordinary quiet seclusion of the 
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old manor-house seemed destined to he broken in 
( 

upon after a most unusual fashion. Another visiter 
shortly after this made his unexpected appearance 
among us ; and if the arrival of so startling a per- 
sonage as the Marquis de Marigny had occasioned 
no small sci^,sation, that of Mr Seymour Littleton, 
attdcM to Lord Corvven’s Embassy, with despatches 
for the Ambass/^vdor, was a thing altogether extra- 
ordinary in the mountains of North Wales. 

Whatever the importance of the mysterious docu- 
ments which were contained in the shining red mo- 
rocco box of which the atiacM was the bearer, that 
importance, great or small, was not likely to lose any- 
thingin the hands of thediplomaticyounggentlernan 
himself. He arrived in a chaise and four, accom- 
panied by a handsome lion -poodle, at a very con- 
venient time before dinner, and having insisted on 
seeing his c7^<^imn:\ediately, was conducted into the 
dressing-room of Lord Corwen. 

His Lordship* seems not to have occupied himself 
much with the despatches, for in less than ten mi- 
nutes he issued from his apartment with Mr Li++le- 
ton, and led him to my uncle’s room. Sir Caradoc 
of course pressed him to remain, if urgent business 
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did not prevent it, and I, who chanced to he pre- 
sent, shall never forget the •slightly satirical smile 
with which Lord Conven said : — 

My friend, Mr Seymour Littleton, Sir Caradoc, 
contrives always to he the hearer of despatches 
which require consideration, ratlicr than immediate 
answers : in the present case their importance does 
not consist in an urgent call for replj.” 

“ We shall he happy to keep JVlr Seymour Lit- 
tleton,” said my uncle, rcayy rejoici^ig yi having 
another person capable of taking the Marquis off 
his hands. In half an ho*ur, tlicn, we meet at 
dinner ; and pray, sir, send away your horses. I 
can send you tlie firat twenty miles whenever your 
diplomatic duties call you away.” 

• We all met at dinner, and the new coiner did not 
fail to do his hest to make luffiself agreeahle. He 
seemed delighted to meet with thf Marquis dc Ma- 
rigny, whom lie made an old friend of at once, 
though he had never seen him hefore# Divided he- 
tween a desire to exhibit his profound acquaintance 
w i^Jb reign manners and languages and a wish to 
faire la cour aux dames^ h(f would willingly have 
talked French all night to the Marquis, but that he 
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would fain not miss the opportunity of engaging 
Lilith’s attention at the same time. 

Now, nothing is so favourable for that sort of 
by eplay as good French conversation ; but as F rench 
liad never been the order of the day in an old 
Welsh manor-house like Plas Owen, Lilith was 
unequal to keeping it up sufficiently to enable Mr 
Littleton to talk to her and to the Marquis at the 
same time with any effect. His own courtly nature 
prompted, hiio also to ^la^:e a great show of defer- 
ence to his host, and to listen to my uncle’s stories, 
not neglecting the sort of aide^de-camp^s attendance 
he thought it becoming to bestow on his ambassa- 
dor. He remained with us some days, in spite of 
the urgency of his despatches ; and I soon suspected 
that the hourly-increasing devotion which he payed 
to my cousin was inspired by the fact, he had by 
this time discovered, of her being an heiress. 

What added, in my eyes at least, to the comedy 
of Mr Littletoia’s position, was, that his new friend, 
the Marquis de Marigny, had accomplished the 
same discovery, and, whether with serious views on 
her hand, or only moved by a spirit of rivalry, and 
a Frenchman’s general politeness towards the sex, 
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was continually seeking Lilith’s society, and com- 
plimenting her in very bad -English — or oftener in 
his beautiful Parisian French — on her many quali- 
ties, real and supposed, which he thought capable 
of being heightened by the honour of his approba- 
tion. 

Between the assiduities of these two frivolous 
admirers on the one hand, and the more respectful, 
but at the same time more seriouf^ courtship of Lord 
Corwen on the other, poorLyith, witlii^all her single- 
heartedness and mexpcrience, had full need of the 
good sense and discretion which she eminently pos- 
sessed. T took care to watch over her interests at 
a distanec, purposely abstaining from too great a 
show of oven the familiar intimacy. of a rclatiSii, 
lest my motives should be mistaken, and another 
element be added to the imbroglio alreJldy exist- 
ing. 

The attache was pleased to take a condescending 
notice of me as soon as he found 1 had lived abroad, 
and could enter into the topics of his conversation 
wjt.h^as much knowledge as himself, particularly 
in regard to Italy, of whiclf he knew nothing. 

He endeavoured, after one whole day’s acquaint- 
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ance, to draw from me a circumstantial account of 
Lilith’^ fortune, prospects, and other particulars, 
which, as he said jocularly, but meant seriously, 
would be of some importance to the happy man 
who was destined to make an impression upon her 
heart. 

At other times he would liint at his own hopeless 
attachment toJPrincess B. or Countess C., at this 
or the other court, blinded by his vanity to the 
fact that ^sucli^was not ^lie way to procure credit for 
a new and sudden ])assion in the heart of a simple 
and unsophisticated girl. One day, during a walk 
in the park, it hap]jeued that Mr Seymour Little- 
ton (attended as usual by his faithful poodle), 
ccfnsidcring me perfectly uninterested in the matter, 
discoursed at some length with the Marquis on the 
perfectloits of Lilith, ihc fine domain of Plas Owen, 
and tlie pVobable mass of money that must be ac- 
cumulating somewhere for the fortunate individual 
whose bride she might one day become. 

MaWj ^ywn clier^’' said the Marquis, is it not 
possible dere may be oders persuaded of dese^tings 
as well as you?” 

“ No doubt, M. le Marquis, but it must be re- 
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served for one happy man alone to persuade that 
charming young lady — not so difficult a .task for 
some ” 

Ui^Iomate ? imis allez dire^ M. Je Secretaire / 

ce 2>as F” 

And the Marquis, relapsing into his native 
tongue, as was his habit ere lie advanced a second 
step in the difficulties of EnglisJj conversation, 
glanced slily from under his arched eyebrows at 
the self-satisfied attache^ who deligli^ed, ^as ho well 
knew, in being called Secretary, however prema- 
turely, and who replied, with an air of great 
complacency : — 

It is precisely tiie sort of thing that would suit 
me.” 

Ou h M, V AmhasHadeur Milord Corinetij avexi 
soxi chateau j et ses terres stir* las frontihf^s de cette 

m 

Place^ — Place Oiceny 

This was spoken with that indescribable finesse 
with which the French know so wcjjl how to point 
an observation ; particularly when it is calculated 
to wound an enemy or a rival. As he uttered it, 
the Marquis glanced up atijord Corwen and Lilith, 
who just then came in sight, and who appeared to be 
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engaged in a more animated conversation than usual. 
Lord Cogrwen had been telling her of the various objects 
of interest in the countries from which he liad lately 
returned; and had tried, not with much success, 
although with considerable amusement to his fair 
listener, to convince cher that life abroad was at least 
equal, for all agreeable purjioses, to life in Wales. 
Lilith would ngt be persuaded; and, while rejecting 
both his arguments and conclusions, in the playful 
manner n^turql to a girl of her age, appeared to us 
at a distance rather as if she were repaying her 
devoted admirer with li smile, than repelling opin- 
ions wliich she considered injimous to her beloved 
Principality. 

\ never saw a change so complete as that which 
took place in Mr Seymour Littleton’s countenance 
as his ey(^ caught sight of the pair who were ap- 
proaching. The sudden consciousness of the hein- 
ous sin he was preparing to commit in becoming 
the riA^al of hi.^ eJuf struck deep into his soul ; the 
equally sudden conviction that Lilith’s smiles must 
be for the Head of the Embassy rather than for the 
attache, flashed across h;s mind ; and, crest-fallen, 
he could only reply to the satirical Marquis : — 
Behold the haj)py man ! ” 
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The scene, to me, was so irresistibly comic, that 
I took another walk, which placed some thick ever- 
greens between the parties and myself, to indulge 
the risible propensity which I could contain no 
longer. 

When I returned to them, tfound Mr Seymour 
Littleton with his hat off, bowing to Lilith, but at 
the same time addressing Lord Cor^en. 

Has your Excellency any commands, any 
answer to the Secretary of ^State, foj rnc^to take to 
London ? My friend, the Tinder- Secretary, in- 
formed me despatches woufd be ready about this 
time, and I feel it my imperative duty to present 
myself in Downing^treet previous to repairing to 
my post.” 

“ Wliy so tpiick, my young friend?” said Lord 
Corwen, I do not want to •despatch you — but if 
Princess B. or Countess C. have issued their com- 
mands, far be it from me to interpose an ob- 
stacle.” ^ 

I rather wish to go, my Lord,” replied Mr 
Seymour Littleton with great solemnity; and he 

certainly looked as if fie spi?ke truth at the moment. 
* » 
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We all returned to the house, nobody enjoying 
the scene more than the Marquis de Marigny. 

’ That Mr Seymour Littleton, however, considered 
it no laughing matter, we were speedily convinced, 
for he actually took his departure from Plas Owen 
that same evening, o 

I was sufficiently jealous of Lord Corwen’s at- 
tentions to LiljLth to be on the watch for everything 
that could give me an insight into his personal 
character. What I learnt was quite enough to 
assure me of her rejection of his addresses, did she 
but know by what sort of man she was sought. 
But the difficulty was how to acquaint her honour- 
ably and delicately with what 7night so nearly con- 
edm her future happiness. I had no feeling or 
motive beyond my cousin’s welfare; my engage- 
ment with Carmen put everything like real jealousy 
on my side completely out of the question : yet it 
was certain that, did I appear in the matter, my in- 
terference woqld naturally be set down to a more 
direct interest in Lilith’s affections than cither was 
or could be the case. I then thought of entreating 
my mother to put her ispon her guard, considering 
that she could do so with more propriety than my- 
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self;, and with equal regard and attachment. But 
then another cause of hesitation, personal to myself, 
intervened in the reflection, that my making a con- 
fidante of my mother on that particular subject, 
would strengthen her ideas of my inclination towards ^ 
my cousin, — a mistake whicb I could not safely 
encourage, and wliicli I was most anxious to avoid. 
Altogether it appeared to me an oi^ean difficul- 
ties, whichever way I turned it in my mind. 

The Gordian knot, howeyer, was ^iit hy the per- 
son cliiefly conceited in it, sooner than might have 
been expected. 

liord Corwen proceeded in the most approved 
diplomatic inanneii towards his object. Keally 
struck with the pure and gentle beauty of Lilith’s * 
character, unworthy of it though he was himself, 
and desirous perhaps at the •same time to save the 
wreck of his fortune by a stroke of policy which 
flattered his self-love by its efeverness, while it 
gratified his vanity ])y its success yii another direc- 
tion, he wrote a studied business-like letter to my 
uncle, proposing to him for the hand of his daughter; 

• * t 

while, at the moment of sending it into Sir Caradoc’s 
study, he himself sought an interview with the un- 
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conscious girl, who little dreamed of becoming the 
wife of a prodigal of more than twice her own age. 
The letter to my uncle, after a few commonplace 
expressions of attacliment to his daughter, and Avell- 
turned plirascs of resolution to make her future lot 
hapf)y, &c. &c., entered into what tlic writer doubt- 
less considered more forcible arguments. 

He offered tp settle the whole remainder of his 
estate, Corwen Ciastle included, upon his future 
wife; so fhat, as he- broadly stated, Sir CaradocAs 
heirs might eventually unite the entire jnoperty of 
both families, which ‘would give them almost a 
principality in North Wales, lie did not hint at 
any doubt of acceptance, but cmcluded by saying, 
thtit he was going at once to repeat the same pro- 
posal to Miss Owen herself, and that immediately 
afterwards he would liave the pleasure of waiting 
on her father. 

Lord Corwen, as his letter intimated, instantly 
sought an interview with Lilith. He declared his 
attachment to her in glowing terms, — the more flat- 
tering from a man of his ordinary cold and reeved 
manner, — stating, probably with truth, that in all 
his knowledge of the world, he had never met with 
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any one whom ho desired 4:o make his wife hut her. 
He protested also, but not wdih equal truth* that he 
was tired of the life of politics and diplomacy ; tliat 
foreign society no longer gave him any pleasure ; 
tliat it had always been the wish of his heart to 
settle in the country, and live as the lord of Corwen 
Castle ought to do among his tenantry ; that he 
would take lier for one brilliant season -JsSroad to 
appear as ambassadress, and to enjoy all the hon- 
ours of liigh rank^and statidti, before* ][uietly fixing 
themselves in Wales to ful^l the duties of their 
situation, in which alone, he was convinced (as he 
was sure, from her tastes, she must be also), that 
domestic happiness was to be found. lie concluded 
by saying, that he had already comtniinicated his 
proposal to her fathei»; so that she could have no 
scruple in giving heii answer on the score of re- 
quiring a previous reference to iier parent — little 
likely to thwart her wishes under any circumstances, 
as he conceived. 

Lilith, as I heard afterwards, was very near sink- 
ing under the effect ^f this totally unlooked for 
proposition. She was so free from all vanity, and 
so little prone to consider herself an object of atten- 
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tioB, that she was quite unprepared for what a girl 
of the world would probably have meditated on a 
dozen times at least, during the visit of so distin- 
guished a guest in her father’s liousc, if only as an 
amusing day-dream, or as a flattering speculation 
for her idle thoughts. Summoning courage, how- 
ever, Lilith courteously and calmly tliankcd him 
for the vmour' of his preference, but informed him 
that she liad at present no desire to marry ; that 
her father had given hcr absolute permission to re- 
main single as long as it suited hcr inclinations ; 
that she did not wish for or think herself adapted 
to a great situation, whether public or private, at 
honic or abroad. Expressing iicr grateful sense of 
the flattering terms in whicli lie had explained liis 
intentions towards her, and still more for the un- 
deserved distinction of whicli. his language was the 
evidence, Lilith /aiklly, but decidedly gave a re- 
fusal to Lord Corwen’s addresses. 

Pride, wounded but yet predominant, restrained 
Lord Corwen’s feelings within bounds, which his 
deep mortifleation had well-righ broken. 

Am I then. Miss Owen, to consider your de- 
termination as final?” he demanded. 
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As irrevocable,” slie^answered with becoming 
dignity ; and then adding gi^cefully, I wish you 
all happiness,” hastily withdrew before the native 
kindliness of her disposition had led her into a 
lengthened conversation, of which the practised 
man of the world would not have failed to profit. 

Retiring to his apartment full of anger and dis- 
appointment, Lord Corwen was m«t by a^ervant, 
who presented him witli a letter from Sir Caradoc 
Owen. lie scarcely looked ?it the fiddwss, thrust 
it into his j)oekct, and did not read it for some time 
afterwards. It proved to be a counterpart to the 
refusal lie had just personally received, (‘-xpressed 
in Sir Caradoc’s ^wn plain but well-intentioned 
manner. 

This did but add. fuel to the flame, and I was 
not surprised (having guiissecl what was going on), 
and certainly not a little rellev"ed| to hear at dinner- 
time, that Lord Corwen had sent for post-horses, 
and w^as already on his road to London, accom- 
panied by his friend the Marquis de Clermont 
Jlarigny. 

The sale of the Corwcli property went on not- 
withstanding the awkwardness occasioned by these 
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events: its owner was tQO deeply involved to be 
able to postpone any ijaeans of raising money, and 
had long lost all feeling of attachment to the coun- 
try or to the property of his ancestors. He would 
also have scorned to allow Sir Caradoc the possi- 
bility of suspecting fnat he was influenced by pique 
on account of the refusal of his daughter’s hand : 
he prido^;!, himself moreover, like a thorough states- 
man, on his command of temper, and .always made 
a point of * conducting nsuitters of business, whether 
relating to his own private affairs or to those of the 
government, as if passion and temper did not exist. 

My uncle wishing to terminate the purchase as 
speedily as possible, and deshing to consult his 
London lawye?: on some particulars connected with 
it, decided on sending me to town with full powers 
to rejjresent him in any way tjiat might be deemed 
advisable. This j^ommission was far from being 
disagreeable to me, as there I hoped to gain, 
though I hardlyoknew how, some sort of infelligence 
of the person most dear to me. I only feared that 
it might be necessary for me to meet Lord Corwcp 
on some part of the tran'saction, which, to say the 
least, would have been very disagreeable. That, 
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however, was not required of me I found to my 
great satisfaetion. One daj, during my. stay in 
town, I elianced to be walking in Hyde Park — the 
only place where I found I could breathe in the 
neighbourhood of the smoky capital of our empire, 
when I perceived a fine-looking though elderly 
mail hastening from another path towards mine, 
evidently with tlie intention of speakings to me. 
His air and dress had something foreign, and as I 
imagined familiar, about it^but I cogld JU>t for some 
moments remeinlier where I had seen him, till, on a 
nearer approacli, I rccognisecl the commanding form 
and intellectual countenance of Professor Scheiner, 
whom 1 had know at Milan, The earnest and 
true-hearted German hurried towards me, and With 
a degree of warmtli, and at the same time of agita- 
tion that I could not at all account for, accosted me 
suddenly in the abrupt manner so usual with his 
nation, by exclaiming : — 

Well, well ,• mein lieber llerrt So ! we have 
much to speak together — ^much — much to lament.” 
. Surprised at liis manner, tliough truly glad to ifce 
him, I drew him towards more distant and private 
part of the park (which happened to be very full at 
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tliat hour) where we might talk more comfortably 
and at ojir ease. 

Intending to take him home with me, I naturally 
led him in that direction, and had just given him 
my card with the address of my hotel upon it, when 
I was startled at perceiving tears silently stealing 
down the cheeks of the old man, who seemed little 
accustoij^d to siich signs of weakness. He replied 
not to some trivial. question I asked him respecting 
his anival, in , England— his lodging in London ; 
but when I asked him, What news from Milan ? ” 
he burst into a passionate exclamation — 

Ah, Ilerr Ambroslus^ truly I said we had much 
to lament : ah ! such friciids— »nsuch talent — such 
virtue — the pride of art united with angelic good- 
ness ” 

Speak*,” cried I, iiow really alarmed. Have 
you heard lately of our friend Signor Felici- 
ani?” '' 

Of Felicianij? Yes ; but the news he sends me 
— ah ! Ambrosius, it is not every day one loses such 
frignds, nor Art such votaries.” 

What do you mean? Is there news from 
Cuba?” 
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it possible, Herr^Ambrosius, you have not 
heard the dreadful calamity?” 

Seeing by my countenance and utter inability to 
reply, that I was in real ignorance of the sad intel- 
ligence lie was about to communicate, he proceed- 
ed : — 

The letter of Signor Feliciani and the No. of 
the Giornale which I can sliow y^u, not ^nly an- 
nounce, but alas, confirm the news of tlie rapid ill- 
ness and death by ycllow-:fcter soonaftcy their land- 
ing at HaYanna (and within a few days of cacli 
other) of the most respected artist, Signor Vitclli, 
and of his beautiful and gifted daughter, our favourite 
prima donna^ the Signora Cannen.” 

I heard no more ; I fell senseless on the g]t»und 
close to the park-gate, and as 1 heard afterwards 
Scheiner, now seriously alamied for the Consequence* 
of his sudden coramunication, with the assistance 
of some of the passers by, procured a carriage to 
convey me to my hotel. 

The rest of that day and night T was hardly 
conscious, but when I awoke to a sense of the fcar- 
fill reality, it was only t«) relapse into a paroxysm 
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of grief and despair. Sclieiner watched by my bed- 
side as the most careful nurse would have done, — 

* « 

listened with patience to my broken sobs, and try- 
ing to comfort me, entreated my permission to write 
to my mother to inform her both of my illness and 
of the cause of it. This, however, I would not 
suffer him to do. 

Fortunately i^y uncle’s affairs no longer required 
an assistance on my part, to which I should, in the 
state in which^J them was, have been perfectly 
unequal. The Corwon purchase 'was completed, 
and the whole transaction now solely in the lawyer’s 
hands. 

After a few days I recovered sufficient nerve to 
eonverse with my true friend Schemer on the mel- 
ancholy subject which had brought us so much to- 
gether. I summoned courage to write to my mother, 
explaining my continued silence and delay in re- 
turning by the fact of my illness, not concealing the 
circumstances which had led to it. I felt that I 
could indeed reckon upon the sympathy of my 
mother for the loss of our most tried and kin(lest 
fjiend Vitelli, to whose aidr, so generously proffered 
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in the hour of our distress, we owed our extrication 

• 

from difficulties apparently insurmountablp, and to 
whom I, in particular, was indebted for the profes- 
sional training which has made me what I am. 
Nor could I doubt her sincerity in lamenting the un- 
timely death of that young and gifted girl, liowevt*r 
far she might be from sharing my own feelings on 
the irreparable calamity which had dq:)ri ved me of 1 icr. 

After some further delay, I Jiad the courage to 
tear myself away from my syinyp-thijing friend 
Scheiner, whose* kind feelings for the loss of his 
friends and mine had more than ever endeared him 
to me. I greatly regretted that he could not ac- 
company me to Welles, Avherc I should have liked 
to show him something of our country life ; but his’ 
own pursuits among the philosophical societies of 
the capital would not allow tliis ; so we farted with 
the warmest and I will say the sincerest profes- 
sions of regard. 

I left toYHi in a state of apathy,^lmost of torpor, 
longing only for the tranquillity and rural scenery 
of ^ales, and not a little for the svmpathy of my 
gentle cousin. 
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But ere I quitted London, I wrote to Feliciani 
for particulars of the sad bereavement whicli had 
fallen on me like a stroke of lightning ; but to this 
letter I never received any answer. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


^in o Hlhtttci*, if! gcgraBcn bit 
3ln eincr fiiUcn, bit Bcfaiinten 
C^in ^cimflt^kid;cv Sc^jflttcn )%cT;ct I;icr, 

'2htd() fcr;Icr»iHumcn nic<;t an fcincr ^c^ttellc. 

2)rin licgfl fcii, tuic bu flarbfll, tinbcrfcT;rt, 

3}iit icbcm 3itg beg fi^ricbeng nub bet ©c^metjen, 

3lucJ; aufiulcBcn ifl bit ni(f;t bcmcl^tt, 

3c^ gtub bit bj|fc3 ©tab in incinem Jpetjen. — Ul;tanb 

It is always a misfortuno to step into new re]^uions to whicJi one 
has not been inured ; we arc often aj^ainst our will lured into a false 
sympathy, tlie incompleteness of such positions troubjfjs us, and yet 
we see no means either of completing tlieiii or removing them. 

Goethe. 


For some time after my return to Plas Owen, I 
was so completely overwhelmed by the shock I 
had experienced, that my usual occupations were 
all suspended, and *the journal from which this 
narrative is compiled was entirely given up. On 
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looking over a few notes, taken from time to time 
during those sorrowing days, I discover little that 
would interest you, or that would he useful to tran- 
scribe here. A few reflections, broken thoughts, 
and expressions of affliction, traced in an unsteady 
hand, and often blotted by tears, are all that remain 
of this period of regTct and despondency. 

It is necessary, however, in some measure to 
travel back in memory over that dreary space, in 
order to resume the, thread of events which oc- 
curred in the intermediate months, after which I 
shall pursue the couise of my story with more 
regularity. 

My motlicr’s reception of me had been kind and 
affoctionatc — sympathizing with me for the loss 1 
had sustained, and deeply sorrowing for the death 
of that. lovely girl who had shown the most unre- 
mitting attention to her at the period of her deepest 
affliction. She aVio sincerely mourned for Vitelli, 
the kind and disinterested friend of her poverty 
and of my youth ; and although I could not but be 
aware that she felt the present state of things was 
more favourable to her wishes for my future pros- 
pects than that which had previously existed, she 
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considerately left me to my own reflectionSy and 
never hy the least word interfered to giyde my 
tlioiiglits into the channel she desired. She, as a 
mother, respected my grief ; I, as a son, felt most 
grateful for her forbearance. 

Nothing was said to my iwiclc respecting the 
cause of tlie illness which had detained me in town. 
He was very glad to see me again, al^luiugli sboeked 
by the .alteration in my appeanyice, committed as 
he iinagincd wholly by its raf/ages, ^ind Jiad, as I 
well ])erceived, grown insensibly much attached to 
me as his near^'St relation, .and become in some de- 
gn'c dependent on my help in many details of the 
management of his^ estate and other family affairs. 
Blit Jjilith ! T cannot do justice to her tender ?lnd 
.atfectionate sympathy for my suffering. Slie alont^ 
of .all the family knew the full extent of* my loss ; 
sh(i alone could measure the depth of my sorrow. 
With her T could talk freely, expatiate on the bright 
virtues and soaring genius of my l(jf?t Carmen, and 
from her I was ever sure to receive that comfort 
wliich the kind heart of woman is alone aWe to 
bestow on the AvotiSi of otliers. I gradually grew 
more and more attached to my cousin’s society, 
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and no day passed that did not see ns for many 
hours epgaged in reading, walking, or riding to- 
gether, or, if at home, occupied in the same pursuits. 
Many months passed smoothly, I might say uncon- 
sciously away, whilst I was in total ignorance of 
the hold Lilith had ^insensibly gained on my heart. 
My mother observed us ; so, I fancied, did my 
uncle, but my another’s scrutiny was the closest. 

Our family lived in the greatest harmony ; but 
our happipess ,was not" destined to be lasting. 

One day, after having enjoyed *iierself more than 
usual in the garden, v^ierc she had been drawn in 
lier chair, my mother, on returning to the house, 
complained of cold. The next day she became 
scrt6usly ill, and a tertian fever, to which she had 
been previously subject at Rome, suddenly declared 
itself, and^'with such /iolence that her already en- 
feebled constitution had not the strength to resist 
it. There were ffcquent paroxysms and relapses, 
each worse than the former. My uncle was in de- 
spair ; and Lilith’s silent grief, yet active help in 
all that depended upon her care, warned me that 
all about her foresaw a degree* of danger which I 
could not bring myself to contemplate. At last I 
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brought myself to ask the physician what he thought 
of the real state of my mother’s case. He owned 
that he considered it as utterly hopeless. I well 
remember hastening to her bedside, from which I 
was seldom long absent, directly after this fatal 
opinion had been conveyed io me. I sat down 
beside her couch, taking the place of Lilith, whose 
eyes I observed streaming with ill-suppressed tears 
as she softly withdrew, leaving me alone with that 
beloved parent so soon to be iaken from me. 

I looked at hef long and earnestly as she lay, 
and was suddenly struck at tfle change in her. She 
seemed to all appearance weaker and more ema- 
ciated than ever ; t|je fever indeed had left her, but 
its cessation could hardly be regarded as more tiian < 
temporary. Her j)alc and sunken checks, her low 
and clouded voice, her hollow but sparkling eye, 
betokened that her "state was gradually receding 
from this world. 8hc perceived wiy anxious gaze, 
and raising herself by an effort, greater than from 
her weakness I should have judged her capalde of 
making, she whispered my name, and beckoned me 
to approach yet closer to side. 1 knelt down 
and kissed her thin white hands, which lay almost 
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inanimate upon the bed. I could not speak, but 
looked fpndly at her, and awaited in silence what 
I now felt might be her dying words. Tlicy came 

at last In a few minutes, witli slow utterance 

she spoke as follows : — 

Ambrose, dear«'and dutiful son you who 

liavc been my best comfort, my greatest object 
througl^ life, ]^QeLY me, liear your mother\s last 

request Hear me first thank (J od for tlie blessing 

he lias gnuited^nic through many 1 roubles, in you, 

my son God bless you, my cliild, is my last, 

my fervent prayer. 

Dear son, it is now that I feel no obstacle re- 
mains to the dearest wish of nay licart to the 

deshe of your uncle as of myseli’ that 1 ask of 

you that you should 4 t once formally engage your- 
self to your good, your excellent, your amiable 
cousin. .I^ilith has been to me as a daughter — let 
me die considering her so in reality. You need 
not doubt of heir consent, T know, well know, for I 
have long read her youthful heart, nor need you 
fear the opposition of her father to your unipn, for 
it is his earnest wish tlmt you should many his 
daughter. Long has this been our settled desire, 
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but I would suffer nothing precipitate, knowing as 
I did tlie state of your affections. It is your uncle’s 
generous wish that you should in this way succeed 
to the whole of his projicrty ; but this alone, noble 
as is the future it lays before you, would not have 
induced me to ask tlie sacrifice of your early love, 
had Lilitli been otlierwisc than what she is ; but 
knowing her as I do, as you do, in^P Ambrose, whal 
can I foresee but the truest hajipincss, the deepcsl 
and purest domestic felicity in stete for you, my 
son, if you arc ha])py enough to call her wife. But 
there remains but one thing more, hardly necessary 
to point out ; but which, nevertheless, it is my duty 
to lay before you aS the ultimate condition insisted 
upon by your kind and loving uncle.* My son, you 
must renounce Artii^t Life, and resign all those 
flattering and illusiv^ dreams of fame, whose end. 
as I well know, are vanity and yexation of spirit. 

My Ambrose, promise me \his — promise the 
last request of your dying mother/'^ 

She paused, overcome by weakness and emotion, 
and I, as I wept upop her bosom, felt that at tha1 
moment I could deny hef nothing. But this Iasi 
request was indeed a severe blow to me ; yet how 
how could I refuse. 
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It was but natural that my uncle should expect 
such a sacrifice on msj part, considering the noble 
generosity that should place me, an outcast, an 
orphan, the son of a man he had detested, at the 
head of Lis house, dowered with fortune, position, 
all that could make life happy or desirable ] and 
above all, bestow upon me the heart and priceless 
affectierns of his only and beloved child. But it 
was a sacrifice : I'did not conceal from myself the 
amount of that thus ree^uired of me, even at that 
moment of overwhelming feeling and agitation. 
My prospects changed, my life and fortune assured, 
I need not toil or work : I miglit retain my taste, 
my love for Art ; but I fell in iliy own esteem when 
I resigned wLat I had learnt to think the noble 
career of the Art- Workman. Nevertheless, I did 

resign it By the deathbed of my mother, J 

yielded ! 

But few words passed between us. I informed 
her that Lilith ^already knew I had not a first-love 
to lay at her feet, and that, knowing her virtues, 
her exquisite delicacy of feeling, I could not but 
feel that her merits were ‘far beyond my deserts. 

My mother, with a transient ray of happiness 
beaming upon her dying countenance, then sent 
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for her brother and my coijsin. They came. They 
were never far from her sick-ghamber. 

Brother,” she whispered feebly, we are happy ! 
My son, my Ambrose, consents witli gi*atltude to 
all you ask. Lilith, daughter, sweet treasure of my 
heart, let me place your ha/td in that of your 
betrothed. Be to him, as he will be to you, a joy 
and an enduring comfort in (Jod to^he end Qf your 
lives. Be to liiin a wife, as you*havc been a duti- 
ful daughter to your fatliej; ? he, my eA*er dutiful 
son, true in all trials, firm in all adversities, has 
])ecn the stay of his mother’s weary life, and will 
be the supi)ort of yours. God bless you, my chil- 
dren, God bless my»children’s children,” were the 
last words she uttered. Faint with^thc cxerSon, 
she swooned, and inc;*easing weakness led rapidly 

to her peaceful dissolution. 

* ♦ 

I followed my mother to her rfliiet grave in that 
secluded churchyard of Bettws, now. grown so fami- 
liar to mCo I mourned her loss as that of One who 
had been an example to me through life of patience 
under the severest domestic trials, and of resignation 
to the will of God under the privations of want and 
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the mortifications of neglect. Lilith, contrary to 
custom^except in Wa|.es, attended the last duties paid 
to my "beloved parent. She did not accompany the 
melancholy train, but met them in the church, join- 
ing with low and tremulous voice in that sublime 
service, which, by Sir Caradoc’s express desire, was 
performed in Welsh, as befitting his ancient race of 
Owen,,, and as most edifying to the people. 

Some months clapred ere even the preparations 
for our appro/icliing pia^-riage were commenced. 
Lilith’s sense of propriety, her deep affliction at 
our irreparable loss, dictated tills mark of respect to 
the memory of my departed mother. 

At last, the day was fixed, though at a long date. 
It was settL-d that I. was to take the name of Owen : 

ft ^ 

Sir Caradoc, in stating to me his wishes, or rather 
his commands, on this head, contrived to do so 
without ever mentioning my father’s name. 

1 had a long ,und earnest conversation with my 
cousin. 1 felt.it my duty to tell her, that with all 
my love for her, all the feeling of affection I now 
bore her, it was yet imperative I should confess that 
my first early love was buried in Carmen’s grave. 

I liumbly ask you, dearest Lilith, will that suf- 
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fice you ? All 1 have Jeft of heart is thine : it is 
true, it is faithful, it is devoted ; hut it is not the 
first im])ulsive glow of youth, hut the honest, firm 
love of manhood that J now tender to you. Can 
you, do you accept the offering?” 

Her answer 1 need not hcK) record. Suffice it to 
state, that it part<jok of the tenderness and trust of 
her angelic character. 1 was hl^ssed hcYond my 
deserts. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

As mine own shadow was this child to me, 

A second self, far dOj' rcr and more fair 
Which'clothad in nndisselvirg radiancy 
All those steep paths which languor and despair 
Of human things had nride so dark and hare, 
y ct which I stood alone — nor, till bereft 
Of friends and overcome by lonely care, 

Knew I w'hat solace for that loss w'as left, 

'Jliough by a bitter wound my trusting heart was cleft. 

. , Shelley. 

-Thou noble soul, 

Teach me if thou art nearer God than T I 
My life w^as a long dream vrhen T awoke, 

Duty stood like an angel in ray path, 

And seem’d so terrible, I could have turn'd 
Into iny yc.stei4(ays, and w'ander’d back 
To distant childhood, and gone out to God 
By the gate of birth, not death. 

Alexander Smith. 


I WAS supremely happy. Not the least part of my 
present felieity arose from the consciousness that I 
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was fulfilling tlie dearest wish of my lost parent ; 
and my heart warmed with tlie sense of satisfaction 
which I knew she would have experienced had slie 
been spared to sec my union with Lilith. 

After ourselves, my uncle was the person whoso 
feelings seemed to receive Aie most gratification 
from our intended marriage. His spirits rose to a 
pitch of buoyancy that recalled tlie/eelings of youtli, 
and he seemed as if he could never finish talking on 
the subject to every cijsuar visile^ who, chanced to 
come to the house. He announced his intention of 
making me, through his daughter, tlie heir to all 
his estates, and prophesied a long course of joy and 
festivity at Plas Qwen. 

Our excellent friend Mark Haydoji^onseifled tf) 
unite us in holy matrimony j his congratulations, 
quiet but sincere, were gi’Ofiuded on a deeper foun- 
dation than I had suspected, till he made me aware 
of the reason for it. His fear ^)r Lilith, when she 
had bcc]i reported to give a favourable car to the 
addresses of Lord Corwen, had been great indeed j 
formas he now related to me for tlie first time at 
length the fatal story •of his unfortunate cousin, 
whose early tomb had so strangely affected me in 
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the churchyard at Bettws, I learnt that Lord Cor- 
wcn himself had been the man who had basely 
drawn her from the path of virtue. Lilith’s deliv- 
ery from tliat danger, and her present prospect of a 
happy lot in lier eartlily career, had given his friendly 
heart the highest gratification it was capable of re- 
ceiving — and fortunate did he think himself to have 
escaped^ the necOjSsity of detailing the truth of that 
cousin’s unhappy s/ory^to a young and artless girl, 
whose confi.dencg was, to ^appearance, captivated by 
the wiles of a heartless and unprincipled man. 

When prosperity seems to be at its greatest ele- 
vation, when the sun seems to shine brightest on 
the head of the frail mortal wliQ. audaciously dares 
to think of j^erfect felicity on earth, it is ever time 
to be apprehensive of a change. The philosophy 
of this sentiment is trite to those who, calm and 
without passion, think upon the affairs of this life : 
yet, common as it ^;ems to them, no maxim is more 
frequently neglccfcd by the eager and inconsiderate, 
when hurried away by love into dreams of bliss and 
expectations of future happiness. I tried to remem- 
ber this, and prayed to G^d to be saved from pre- 
sumption, to be made sensible of my true duties to 
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Lilith, and to he made strong to conduct so pure 
and unsopliisticated a being rtirough tlic shoals and 
quicksands of tlic world, which will beset tlie rich 
as well as the poor. I strove to open my eyes to 
the reality of my situation, as having a serious tJisk 
to perform in my way through ^ife, and endeavoured 
to convince my understanding lliat all was not plea- 
sure for me. 

The cv(‘ning before our ap])ojntcd wedding-day 
I spent — we spcMit — as l^wasVloomc^l nev^r to spend 
another. We liaTl strolled out togetln'r after dinner 
as was our usual custom. *lt was the close of a 
sweet summer’s day, and the trainjuil r(‘pose. and 
liuslied calm of ISJ^iturc harmonized Avith the dee]) 
and st'rious feelings busy Avithin our i^wju’ts, oiii** 
footstcjps instinctively turned toAAUirds one conse- 
cTatcd and familiar s])ot. Need J say Avtiitlier their 
impulsiA’e action led us, or describe Iioaa' lovingly, 
trustingly, and Avith humble praters for guidance, 
she knelt Avith me beside my motl]pr’s grave ? 

Tliroiifrh the old churchyard, 

And by tfle lone yew tree, 

I'his soft summer^ eve, 

Come, love, and walk with me. 
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Our path lies through yon wood 
Beside thy favouiite brook ; 
Yet ’mid tlics^ grass-green graves 
We linger long to look. 

Silent our footsteps fall 

O’er the chambers of the dead, 
Pressing their verdant roofs, 
With light and cautious tread. 

Soon in this holy place 

Wq shall stand side by side, 
And T may claim tlicc there, 

My pure anc^ gentle bride. 

% I *- 

Then let us kneel, my love, ' 
Humbly our^God to pray 
That lie would guide our path. 
And keep us on our way. 

I*ray too, while with deep joy 
Our trembling hearts are blest, 
’that in this old churchyard 
Hereafter we may rest. 


As we returned to tlie hoiise.j 1 saw at a distance* 
tlic postman riding away from the door after de- 
positing his hag with tlic servant in waiting. Wc 
consequently hurried our steps to receive our letters ; 
hut ere wc liad arrived at the gate, the footman ad- 
vanced with one, wliich h€i.put into my hand before 
T had time to ask for it. I saw at once that the 
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address was in Lord Montacute's writing ; and as 
I had some time previousl^^ informed him of my 
intended marriage, as well as of many otiicr par- 
ticulars of my present situation in England, I 
concluded that this was the answer to my com- 
munication, which 1 was now entitled to expect. 
It bore the postmark of Paris, in which capital I 
knew he had hcen residing for some time past, and 
1 was so full of my present* happiness that I had 
not the sliglitest misgivjn<j Vf any^misfgrtune that 
was to follow. 1 expected, in fact, a letter of con- 
gratulation ; for the sim])lc reason that J could not 
imagine that any one of the small iiumher of my 
corrcspondeiits coiijd write to me for any other pur- 
pose. Having no secrets from Lilith, <'yiif«ftffTfbver,* 
wishing particularly to make licr cuter into all my 
feelings, and to participate mi all my frtendshij)s, I 
was glad of this op]:)ortiinity of leading her to ap- 
preciate the high-toned as well a* friendly character 
of Lord Montacute, of whom shelpid already heard 
much from me, and I at once placed the letter in 
her hands, desiring her to open it and to read to 
me the contents. She seated herself on the steps 
leading to the terrace, and with one arm reclining 
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on the balustrade j and one. hand clasped in mine, — 
the bright moon streaming in clear, pure light upon 
her delicately chiselled countenance, — she com- 
menced the reading of that fatal letter. Never 
had I seen lier before so interesting, so beautiful ; 
never had I before so thoroughly felt that slie was 
mine — that I was hers. Peace and ha])pincss, true, 
religious, virtuoiis happinessj ])Ossessed our hearts, 
and lent a heavenly bli^ss to our hwe. Never had I 

seen Lilith as she Was then ! — never was I so 
^ < » • 

doomed to see her more ! 

She had taken the letter, and smiled gratefully 
at this mark of my (•onfidci me,— smiled in the full 
•cnjoyui. a hap])iness that was so soon to be 

t 

snatched from her (all innocent that she was, and 
as yet unbUghtcd by tr.int of sorrow) in this world, 
never to return. She broke the seal, and as she 
cast her eyes over^tie contents I anxiously followed 
the expression of her count(*nancc. I was at first 
surprised to see that no sign of gaiety or pleasure 
manifc'.sted itself in her usually expressive features. 
T thought that, the handwriting being new to her, 
she had probably found some difficulty in decipher- 
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ing cliaractcr.s that werc^uot in fact always clcal^^j]^ 
incwlio knew tlicrn so wcll.^ I abstained^ liowcver, 
from making any observation, till seeing a painful 
rigidity overspread her face, I became alarmed, and 
was on tlie point of seizing flic letter, which her 
hand scarcely retained, wheif, uttering a fi\int cry, 
she sank as one paralyzed upon thc‘, steps, her head 
resting against the cold stones of J,hc balu^radc. 

My fright was extreme, m Caiching the letter as 
it fell from Tjilith’s haipl, iiiy eyes^were, arrested by 
the words, Avhich were but too conspicuously, too 
jdainly, legible in the very first ])age, nay almost 
the first lines. 

I read with ind^cribablc sensations that Carmen, 
whom I had mourned as lost to had 

returned to Euro])e an orplian, having escaped the 
fever which had carried of? licr aged falhcr. She 
too had suffered ; for, after a ]^ainful attendance on 
lier father in the course of his ^ast Illness, she had 
sunk into a state of weakness pijoportioned to lier 
previous exertions, and her feeble condition suc- 
cun^bed to a frightful attack of the horrible disease 
which suiTOundcd her; -but youth and constitution 
had enabled lier ultimately to surmount the fatal 
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p.^lacly, and slic liad revived — to poverty and dis- 
tress. K^lie liad entirely lost lier voice, on wliicli 
lier future existence d(‘pcndccl, and liad becui in- 
formed by the ])liysicians of tliat country tliat tlieiv 
was no reasonable liope of lier ever recovering it 

ft 

sufficiently to ayipeaP again in public.' This, after 
tlic 'wonderful success and cel(‘brity wliieli slie bad 
so early attain c4 in her musical enreer, was a fbaitli- 
blow to bor cberislKHV expectations. Ibu’ fatberV 
efforts towards \be naaivery of bis projierty in (Juba 
bad ymwed ineffcclual, and sb(‘ bad wisely formed 
tbc resolution to return by tla^ first oyiportiinity to 
ber own country, strong In ebaraVter and ri^solution 
to try wbatever means bor talents and (‘(hu'ation 
“miglfi eViaW^j-lier to avail berself of as a last resourcc 
for a subsistence, ^bc bad decided on taking tins 
step, inteiAling to folioAV tbc counsel of ber two 
most valued friends — Lord Moiitacute and myself 
— could sbe but sure of reaebing tlieni. She 
kncAV 'not my adylress, having never beard of me, 
or received any letters since sbe left JJilan. 

These facts Avere sufficient to account for luu* 
having Avritten at once to« Lord Jlontacute, Avbom 
ber letter bad fortunately reached in safety. Sbe 
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further professed her wisji to seek employment fJS 
p;ovenies*3^ for which she trusted her educ^itioii and 
charaeter iiiiglit rexiommend lurr, cither in England 
or on tlie Continent. England she Avould prefer, as 
the Lest cliance of liearing of or of mei*-tin,i \ydth 
me. My ejxs tilled with teai^ as I read this mcl- 
anclioly letter, in Avhich, witli a simplicity perfectly 
natural to her. Carmen had entered into tl^esc sad 
details of her late calamit^s, and of her present 

destitute situation. I traced in rwerv line that 

* • • . 

nohl(‘ spirit of iuTlepcndenee, that purity and single- 
ness of heart, which I had ifnown to he her eliarac- 
teristies from her earliest voutl), united to a remark- 

tf 7 

ahly clear undcrs^inding, wliich comprehended at 
once without illusion the ])raetical dlttwiih#^)f lu'f 
position. In this trying time she had need of all 
the energy of her character^, and to s(?(‘. what was 
to be done, and to set about doing it with earnest 
resolution to accomplish it, if ])ossible, was but 
the natural course of action to sy courageous and 
straightforward a mind as that of Carmen. 

It was now to me that Lord Montacute turned 

• o 

for assistance. In a few short lines (I own I thouglit 
them cold and stern) he enclosed this letter for iiiy 
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t: 

^^jatsii'lisaL He acknowledge^! tlic receipt of my pre- 
vious ]etJ;erj acquainting him, as I hefort stated, 
with my present prospects in England, hut he made 
no allusion to the facts 1 had then communicated 
to hi>ii. Doubtless, having been the confidant of 
my deep attachment to Carmen, he had felt snrjjrise 
and perhaps even di>splcasure at its aj)})arent]y facile 
transfer to another, even though tliat change was 
tlic result of the mdiapj^y error into whicli the false 
report of her untimely decease liad plunged me. 
However this may be, he made no remarks upon 
the affair of any kind, but merely expressed an 
earnest desire for an immediate reply on my part 
to his communication. He furflicr informed me, 
tliat, her appreciation of liis friendship, 

which, indeed, she had so fully shown, he had for- 
vrarded to Carmen a small sum of money by way 
of loan, and that lie intended to juocccd to Rome 
immediately, in tlu^v hopes of being of some use to 
lier in preparing f^r her future mode of life. Lastly, 
he requested to know my 'wishes, a,nd to cliarge 
himself with any commissions I niiglit desire upon 
the subject. o 

All that I now relate at length, I read almost at 
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a glance. Distracted I was "by the confliefj^ 
feelings wliicli tliis intelligence had excite;^!, I could 
not hut he sensible to the delicacy with which Car- 
men’s beautiful letter avoided all reproach towards 
myself, as Avell as to the modesty of LovdiUgn^ 
elite’s own expression of his ititeiitions towards th(^ 
suffering girl. A sudden misfortune has ujion the 
mind an effect like that of a flashy of lightning on 
the ey<"s: for an instant onl^ it Jllumiiies with su- 
pernatural clearness cverjMibject ^uthiu the range 
of vision, and then leaves the dazzled sight bewil- 
dered in a dce])er obscurity flian before. Such was 
the case with my mental faculties ; I comprcdiended 
at once tlie full hoy'or of the precipice on whicli I 
stood, — Lilith’s sacrifice, Carmen’s my* 

friend’s generosity and delicacy, — the next moment 
I was in the darkness of despair. 

Lilith, speechless, saw me on the point of faint- 
ing. Ovenvhelnied as she was by the discovery 
slic had made, slie yet had strength to recover her 
prc'scnce of mind in time to prevent my falling. 
She supported me when I ought to have supported 
her ; but my agony was w much the more intense 
that, in the confusion of my brain, I could not Avoid 
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N^ibtiiig whether I myscHi had pot Ibceii tlio sole 
cause of -blame in th<^ crisis we liad arrived at. 
Lilithj on the other hand, confiding*, gcnitle, secure 
in her yogith and ignorance of the world, had trusted 
tiling to me, — her heart, her future ]ia])])iiies.s 
were at my feet. She could have not the shadow 
of a reproaeli to make to herself in having listened 
to my swicere, though, it no^v seemed, too pveci})itatc 
passion. 

There wc stood, a few minutes befon'- two of the 
happiest mortals whom this earth eontaiiu'd, now 
rendered, by the perusal of a fiiw short lines from 
a distant land, two of the most miserable. 

Lilith, trembling, silently look my arm, and led 
me slowly fe?vv ards the house. AVc had still some 
little way to walk, when, in a low and unsteady 
voice, she uttered the Words Dear Ambrose.” 

The sound of her soft voice awoke me as if from 
a liorrid dream : a gleam of heavenly light seemed 
once more to cross my path. /Lhe silence had be- 
come painful ; utterly powerless as 1 was to break 
it, the sweet accents, to whicji of late I liad become 
so well accustomed, sunk deep into my heart. 

Dear Ambrose,” she continued, ^^be calm; com- 
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pose }^oiirself, and sock ^^omfort and counsel in ( JVi 
We ]iavc l)otli need to pni^^to ITiin for light as to 
Avliat we ouglit now to do, and for aid and strength 
to do that which He points out to ns. W^niay, we 


must he, in feavfiil donht, dilhciilty, and tj%il4^; 
siihmisslon to wliat He onhhns is now onr only 


duty.” 


He V words, llk(‘ those of an a^^gel, sooliied my 
feelings for the nennent : hi^ wlj#'n slie had brought 
me (juietly to my own ^\])artnu‘nt,»w]\e]f she sat hy 
my side in my liitherto ])eaeefni study — wIutc W(’! 
had talked over oiir ])lans — noAv l>asel(\ss jdinntoins 
— of future life and ])rumised bliss — my gri(‘f broke 
out afresh, and as t^vvatclicd the ill-su])])resscd tears 
steal doAvn her marble, cheeks, I my 

Aveakness, and buried my face in tier Iiands. 
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